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A further episode from the autobiography of Paul Pot! 


BY JOHN VERNEY 


A I recollect the scene, naphtha flares, fizzing audibly above the 
general din, added their touch of drama to my departure from 
Mukra with Uncle Talbot. Infernal lights and shadows flickered on 
the station roof and over the crowd of jabbering Indians who surged 
past us to their half of the train further along the platform. The flares 
accented, too, Crasher Bell’s white uniform and kindled his red face, 
so that it glowed like a comic Christmas mask lit up from within. He 
and Miss Horrocks, alone of my parent’s friends, came to see us off. 


1 The first appeared in the Summer Number of The Cornhill, 1956 (No. 
1008), 
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The gaunt kindly Colonel, of the type sympathetically portrayed in 
the good old days by C. Aubrey Smith, had helped to make the arrange- 
ments for our journey, and, for my Uncle’s benefit, had drawn up 
what he called a bunderbust, or some such word. 

“We'd better check this over,” he said, pulling a paper from his 
pocket. “Let's start with Bombay. If you remember, I’ve laid on 
this chap Butterwick from my old Battalion to meet you off the train 
and show you the ropes.” 

“You'll like him, I’m sure...” he added, without much convic- 
tion. “A first-class chap, lost a leg on the Somme. Now he’s in 
jute. 

Except for a minute at the funeral, I had not seen Miss Horrocks 
since our last lesson on the day of my parents’ death, three weeks before. 
She did not get on with the Briggs family with whom, in the emer- 
gency, I and my sisters had been staying and who were to bring them 
back to England later in the year. When we met now, she condoled 
with me briefly, treating the matter in a pursed-up, my-lips-are-sealed 
sort of way which itself created further mysteries. Something had 
happened, too unpleasant to be discussed with me but for which, her 
manner implied, | was myself obscurely to blame. 

Her ostensible reason for coming to the station, though I can believe 
she had another more revengeful motive, was to announce triumphantly 
that her brother could accept me into his prep school for the summer 
term. She had wired to him and had received a reply. She had also 
written him a letter, so he revealed to me later in a fit of exasperation, 
in which she described me as ‘a most unnatural ungrateful unloving 
and unlovable little boy.’ However, she said nothing of that on the 
Mukra platform. 

While Crasher Bell went through our itinerary with my Uncle, 
Miss Horrocks prepared me, in a low severe voice, for the life ahead 
in England, in particular for the life at her brother’s school. Such 
admonitions as, “ Oh, do try to stand up straight, Paul” or “ Oh, do 
stop picking your nails” punctuated her monologue. 

Listening to her run on, I suddenly realised that her long hold over 
me was broken. I could at last tolerate, even feel affection for, the 
Voice of Authority now that I was about to pass beyond its range. 
What I could not of course realise, at this point, was that the same voice 
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would soon be challenging me again, through the much more formid- 
able mouthpiece of her brother. 

“ They'll land you at Port Tewfic about five,” the Colonel was 
saying. “ That will give you time for a snifter at the Sinai Hotel 
before the Cairo train leaves. Mention my name. . .” 

My Uncle, stifling a yawn, glanced discreetly at his watch. I noted, 
with annoyance, that in spite of, or perhaps because of, his elegance 
he cut rather an insignificant figure beside the rugged Colonel. His 
stammer was worse than usual and his too-youthful face, so assured 
and humorous as a rule, wore a pinched hunted look, an expression 
which I later learnt to recognise when he was desperately bored. 

I wondered, as often during my Uncle’s visit, why Major Roper- 
Bassett had described him as a * yellow bastard, too clever by half.’ 
Talbot had been extremely cross when I told him what Elsie’s father 
had said, though he had never satisfactorily explained what the words 
meant ; any more than Elsie had been able to explain the other ex- 
pression, unprintable here, which I had overheard Uncle Talbot use 
in discussing her father with my mother. Unlike children, I reflected, 
grown-ups never quarrelled openly. They bottled it up; or said 
things about each other which, if repeated,—and I was guiltily aware 
of having repeated a few myself—seemed to inflict wounds more 
damaging than any number of direct insults hurled in anger ;_ might 
even, as Miss Horrocks inferred, lead to tragedy. 

Unaccountably, I had not seen any of the Roper-Bassetts for three 
weeks. I had expected to find at least the Major on the platform. He 
had always been around when my mother took us by train to the hills 
and when we returned and his absence now fed my suspicion that in 
some wholly mysterious way this least mysterious of men was connected 
with my parents’ death. I would have liked to say good-bye to Elsie. 
Perhaps she would be with her father if he were still to appear. 

“Do you think Major Bassett will come?” 

Crasher Bell’s complexion deepened a shade. He glared down at 
me with unwonted fierceness and said “ No” in a tone which did not 
invite further questions. There followed one of those silences, at all 
times a familiar consequence of my interrupting grown-up conver- 
sations, but which, in recent weeks, any mention of the Major seemed 
especially to occasion. 
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Miss Horrocks spoke up brightly. “‘ You will be sure, won’t you, 
Mr. Pot, that Paul changes into warm combinations when you leave 
Egypt?” 

Near us on the platform an English officer and his wife, whom I 
remembered having seen at my mother’s parties, waited to board the 
train. I became aware that, under a pretence of looking back towards 
the barrier, they were staring curiously at me. Bereavement gives a 
sort of celebrity. For the moment I was someone. As at the funeral, 
I found I enjoyed, more than I minded, being stared at. But the 
couple caught my eye and turned guiltily away. 

Not that the funeral demanded much from me in the way of a public 
performance, cither of grief or of restraint; a drab, almost furtive 
affair held at sundown in the European cemetery below the Citadel 
walls, From a hole in the same walls Elsie and I had once witnessed 
a proper military burial, with slow marching, reversed arms, a salute 
of rifle fire over the grave and, to end up with, the Last Post blown on 
a bugle. But this time there was a disappointing lack of such military 
honours. Not a drum was heard . . . as in the poem Miss Horrocks 
used to read aloud with a tremor in her voice. Eight barefooted 
Indians, wearing some ancient relative of the European frock coat, 
carried the coffins the short distance between the little cemetery chapel 
and the grave. The number of us following behind was scarcely 
greater. Major Roper-Bassett had not been at the cemetery and that, 
thinking it over on the platform, was also odd. Surely it was what 
Miss Horrocks called * good form,’ for a man who worked on my 
father’s staff, was my mother’s constant companion and indeed rode 
daily with her before breakfast, to attend their funeral? But perhaps 
Major Roper-Bassett and his detestable wife were also dead. I 
doubted that Elsie would mind much. 

“‘ Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust . . .” 

The words had jolted me back from watching some kites come to 
roost in a row of cypresses, silhouetted against the pink evening sky. 
Fine solemn words, I had thought, rather spoilt by the clergyman 
sneezing as he threw a handful of soil into the grave. It rattled on the 
lids. What did they look like in there? But it was really impossible’ 
to imagine them being inside the boxes at all. 

Like many children brought up in the circumstances of Army life 
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in India, I had not known nor, consequently, I’m afraid loved either 
of my parents particularly well. And sudden death, though awful, 
was a contingency which had already befallen the parents of several 
children of my acquaintance, what with the recent War, the current 
influenza epidemic, and the more constant if fortuitous hazards from 
cobras, big game and the mid-day sun. Attending listlessly to Miss 
Horrocks on the station I wondered which form disaster had taken 
this time. The father of a boy in Simla had been trampled to death by 
a mad elephant, but that was improbable in Mukra where clephants 
were of a more ceremonious breed. Diphtheria, typhus, malaria . . .? 
There were a hundred possibilities, but I could find out nothing beyond 
the bare fact of my parents’ death and the truth, so far as there is ever 
a truth, only reached me casually and in driblets over the years. The 
first instalment of it, in rather lurid shape, awaited my arrival at 
Mr. Horrocks’ school—as, I daresay, Miss Horrocks was aware that it 
would, 

Nature plays odd, perhaps merciful, tricks with memory. Though 
so many of the details of my last weeks in Mukra are still vivid, my mind 
refuses absolutely to recall whatever it was I felt at the time. I think 
I was more puzzled than sorrow-stricken, and probably Miss Horrocks" 
assessment of my nature, in her letter to her brother, was about right. 
All I can distinctly remember feeling, and being ashamed of feeling, 
is a great relief that the horoscope, sent out with my Uncle by his 
sister in Woking, and retailed eventually to me by Elsie, was already 
proved wrong in one particular. Now I need no longer fear that I 
would one day bring my parents’ grey hairs in sorrow to the grave. 
That much at least of my awful destiny was now certain never to be 
fulfilled ; a certainty which Miss Horrocks soon insidiously demolished. 

The platform flares spluttered, the engine hissed, the crowd jostled, 
and while on one side of me my Uncle continued to struggle in conver- 
sation with Crasher Bell, on the other she fired her parting broadside 
into what fragments remained of my self-esteem ; or gave me for the 
last time a moral toning-up, depending on how you look at these things. 

“ Wittingly, or maybe unwittingly, you have caused a great deal 
of suffering, Paul. More than you will understand until you are much 
older. The best thing now is to try to forget all that and make a 
fresh start. Your parents—I mean your Uncle Talbot ”—she corrected 
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her slip crossly, glaring at me as though I had been to blame for it— 
“is giving you every advantage a boy can have. See you don’t let 
him down too.” 

But I was trying to listen, as I frequently did, to two conversations 
atonce. I overheard Colonel Bell say something about a ‘ bad business’ 
and I caught every word of the next sentences. 


“ School is just the place for him. He'll forget all a it as soon 
as he’s there.” ' 

“ Q-quite s-so,” my Uncle said. 

“ Of course we all knew what was going on and so, wé all imagined, 
did Robert. We thought he just didn’t care. Whereas...” The 
Colonel shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Q-quite s-so.”” 

“ The women as usual blame Hilda, but personally I blame Harry 
Roper-Bassett. If poor old Robert had to go shooting someone, why 
the hell didn’t he shoot Harry and have done with it . . .” 

Q-quite s-so.” 

“Please listen when I’m talking to you, Paul,” Miss Horrocks 
snapped. 

“What does it mean exactly, Miss Horrocks—every advantage ?” 
I asked vaguely. 

“Why, to go to a first-class prep school like Chilmarsh. And on 
from there to a famous public school like Borcham. A boy can have 
no better chance in life than that. Whether you take it or not can only 
be up to you.” 

“Do you think I will enjoy being at Mr. Horrocks’ school ?” 

She evaded the question slightly. ‘‘ You will get on all right with 
my brother, Paul, if you always tell the truth. Just remember this, 
that whenever . . .” 

But the guard’s whistle curtailed her sentence and my Uncle hustled 
me on board. My last memory of Mukra is of Miss Horrocks’ grim 
features, lit by the flares and detached from her frail body by a sudden 
jet of steam, drifting across the outside of the carriage window, while 
beside her Crasher Bell, in his white uniform and with old-world 
courtesy, stood to attention and saluted. 

The train was moving, life was moving, carrying me out of Mukra, 
out of childhood, towards Bombay and the Indian Ocean and the Suez 
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Canal and the Mediterranean, which I never could spell, towards 

Woking, where I would live in the holidays with my Grandfather and 
his daughter, the Aunt Cicely who had sent the horoscope ; and 
towards school. 

My thoughts, like those of any child on a night express, were for 
the stations ahead. The one just past, so interesting at its moment, had 
already slipped away behind in space and time, a smear of light across 
a dark window, yet another buried memory awaiting exhumation in 


middle-age. 
* * * * * 


On my bedroom walls at Mukra a set of sporting prints depicted the 
pursuit of tigers, bears and wild boar in mid-nineteenth-century India ; 
in these scenes a horde of natives on foot, flourishing sticks and drums, 
drove the game to where a Sahib, unfairly mounted on elephant or 
horse back, waited to make the kill with gun or spear. 

They were delightful pictures of the kind called ‘ primitive,’ clear 
and simple in colour and outline and drawn without too much 
deadening accuracy—the work of some Victorian Grandma, or Grand- 
pa, Moses. In one of my favourites, a white topeed Sahib, from a 
kneeling position on the head of his elephant, fired point blank at a 
snarling tiger who was climbing up the elephant’s trunk. The tiger 
stood small chance of survival, I feared, because a realistic spray of 
orange, stabbing him in the face, issued from the muzzle of the Sahib’s 
long-barrelled rifle. 

My attic bedroom in Woking also had a sporting print which, though 
of a different type, provided a sort of continuity in my environment. 
Aesthetically inferior to the Mukra prints, being brown and somewhat 
fuzzy, it was an oleograph reproduction of a painting called * The 
Massacre of Niobe’s Children.’ 

The weapons used were bows and arrows, and the scene, enacted on 
a grander scale and by naked protagonists, reminded me of an incident 
with my sisters in our Mukra garden. There were no beaters. The 
marksman, and markswoman, more sporting than their Anglo-Indian 
counterparts, stood without protection on a hummock and slew the 
game running away at about twenty-five yards range. Half a dozen 
children already lay around dead. The surviving half-dozen sought 
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cover behind their mother, and would have done better, I used to feel, 
to have kept on running, for it was pretty clear that Apollo and Diana, 
so described by name in a footnote under the title, were expert shots 
and would get them in the end. 

I asked my friend Lucy about the grim legend. She was the under- 
housemaid who took care of my room and clothes. She must have 
seen the print often, but had never looked at it before and was shocked. 

“The nasty brutes,” she said. “‘ It all happened long ago I expect. 
What they call Ancient Greece. Still, I don’t hold with that sort of 
thing. I’m anti-blood sport, always have been, always will be.” 

“We did a lot of shooting in India when I was there,” I boasted. 

bet.” 

“Where do you come from, Lucy?” 

“Why, Scotland of course. Can’t you tell by my voice?” 

“We had a Doctor in India called Colonel Bell who came from 
Scotland. Do you know him?” 

“Why should I know him? How many people do you think there 
are in Scotland then?” 

“ About a thousand ?” 

“A thousand ! Listen to that, from an Englishman! There are 
five million Scots in Scotland, you silly boy, and ten times as many 
spread over the world, running your Empire for you and a lot else and 
never you forget it. A thousand...” She flounced from the room 
in a pretended huff. 

I had soon learnt that Lucy’s huffs were always pretended, and was 
skilful at prodding her into these patriotic outbursts, for like most 
Scots she really enjoyed nothing better than to correct misconceptions, 
genuine or feigned, about her nation. 

“T say, Lucy, do go on with that battle you were telling me about, 
what was it called? Somethingburn . . .? anyway the one when the 
English beat the Scots.” 

“Beat the Scots The English! Now see here, Master Paul, I’m 
only an ignorant servant girl but just let me inform you...” 

A simple brand of humour, but then ours was a simple friendship, 
much valued by me nevertheless. She was twenty-two, dark-haired, 
five foot high, four foot wide and made of India rubber. She usually 
prefaced her answers to my questions with “I’m only an ignorant 
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servant girl,” adding, with a toss of her pretty face “ and not ashamed 
to be.”” There were several other servants in the house, but all much 
older. Lucy’s comments about them were my constant pleasure. A 
lively intelligent well-read girl, who had a plausible answer to every- 
thing in her head and the complete works of Sir Walter Scott, in an 
abridged children’s edition, in her bedroom ; just what I needed at the 
time. 

One’s personality progresses somewhat after the fashion of the ball 
on a pin-table, being bumped along with more or less force from 
contact to contact. Forwards, backwards, but ultimately forwards. 
With my Grandfather, in the short time I knew him, I never made any 
positive contact at all. His own personality, to pursue the pin-table 
metaphor, had dropped into a modest but comfortable hole fairly 
early in its development. A scholar on abstruse theological matters, 
his only literary effort, that I know of, was a monograph entitled The 
Immaculate Conception—some new aspects. It was never published. 
Uncle Talbot described his father as a stuffy mean old pedant who liked 
to pretend he was hard up when in fact he was pretty rich and who, 
for example, refused to install electric light in ‘ The Gables’ though 
paraffin lamps cost more to run in the end. 

He was white-haired and handsome, but his face, though old, was 
smooth, unlined and babyish—the face of a man to whom nothing 
had happened. What interested me chiefly about him was the 
‘gammy ’ foot I was always being warned not to tread on. I never 
discovered what its ‘ gamminess’ consisted of. I used to stare at his 
shoe, fancying it hid a fat stick of toffee. He adored toffees and often 
gave me one from a box kept under the desk in his study. 

Aunt Cicely, on the other hand, was a forceful contact, one which 
must have bumped my personality along at a great pace. I had for- 
gotten, until I started to disentangle my earliest memory of her from 
later impressions, how frightened of her I was at first and I wonder 
what the effect might have been on my prematurely cynical shell, 
had she opened her arms to me then and smothered me with the love I 
surely needed. But she was not a smotherly type. And so the shell 
hardened. 

When I met her in 1922 she was in her late thirties but seemed older 
because, to please her father, she wore clothes ten years behind the 
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fashion. She may have looked very handsome in them but I was more 
aware of her dark eyebrows joined too closely above the nose ; of her 
strong will, her sharp tongue and her cumbrous hats which drew 
astonished titters from passers-by, when she took me shopping. 

Imperious, aquiline and more manly than her brother or father, she 
was not typical of the rest of the Pot family, who are generally fair com- 
plexioned, round featured, and easy-going. Perhaps she took after her 
mother, who died at her birth ; perhaps, even, she was a throw-back 
in appearance and character to the original Norman, Robert Du Pét, 
in whose ancestral validity she quite sincerely believed (though she 
never referred to his having been a scullion). She was not particularly 
asnob ; merely proud. The Pots came over with the Conqueror. It 
was a fact. 

She and my Grandfather made heroic adjustments to their way of 
life on my account. They were doing their best, but of course I could 
not tell that, and neither of them hid their consternation at having to 
cope with an unknown boy of nine (and the prospect of his twin sisters 
to follow), a reluctance possibly sharpened in Aunt Cicely’s case by her 
knowledge of the boy’s horoscope. She never once mentioned the 
latter to me and I do not think she ever told her theologian father about 
it. For though the vague, kindly, rather footling old man let her rule 
him in everyday affairs, he was strict with her in matters of faith and 
abominated what he called ‘ quack systems.’ 

Instead of the vague terms ‘ happy’ and ‘ unhappy,’ so often used in 
connection with childhood, I would prefer, in describing mine, to 
draw on some analogy with the jungle. I look back on my early days 
both in India and Woking as having been a Dark Age of primal fears 
and joys. In retrospect the joys, the enchantments, have faded, and 
such as survive come to me, I suspect, second hand through books like 
The Golden Age by Kenneth Grahame. But the fears are still vivid 
enough. Blind fears, cold fears, sick fears ; dark fears of many shades 
and sizes, from colossal black dread to small grey foreboding ; fears 
born of strange words, overheard but misunderstood, like Appendicitis, 
the LR.A., Epilepsy . . . 

The most persistent fear in this early Woking period was the idea 
that my Aunt wished to murder me. 

I could think of several reasons why she should wish to. My presence 
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was a nuisance. She disliked me. She was a witch—and witches 
notoriously murder children. (She looked a witch ; and a maiden 
Aunt who dealt in horoscopes obviously was a witch.) The bed-time 
stories were partly to blame, for she had a macabre taste. Stevenson 
and Poe were her favourites. In one of the stories a ceiling came down 
to crush an unwelcome traveller in his bed. Another concerned an 
Infernal Machine, a sort of time-bomb as used by the LR.A., I gathered. 
She read Saki too, that specialist in tension between Aunt and Nephew 
and after finishing * Shredni Vashtar’ said to me with an awful leer 
“T expect you would love to murder your old Aunt too, sometimes.” 

From which I silently deduced the reverse. 

My suspicion that she disliked me was confirmed by a conversation 
overheard one morning after breakfast. During the meal my Grand- 
father and Aunt had discussed an LR.A. bomb outrage headlined in 
the morning paper. 

“You don’t know whom to trust. There'll be one under this next,” 
he said, cautiously raising the cover off a dish. Clowning for my 
amusement, he held up a sausage on his fork. “ An explosive-looking 
object. I think I'll let it alone.” 

“For goodness’ sake, Father,” Aunt Cicely said crossly. “* You'll 
give him ideas. He’s fussy enough already about food.” 

She was in a bad temper because the porridge was burnt and I had 
refused to eat it. Put out of humour himself now, my Grandfather 
took refuge behind The Times. 

“* Major H. L. Roper-Bassett . . .’” he read out suddenly. “ Why 
do I know that name? Wasn’t he a friend of Bob’s?” 

I noticed my Aunt frown at her father who stayed out of sight. 

“Oh, do drink your coffee while it’s hot,” she said. 

But he was not to be diverted. The mention in the newspapers of 
someone he knew, or of someone who knew someone he knew, was 
an event to discuss and speculate over for hours. 

“It says in the Gazette he’s been posted to an appointment at the 
War Office, with effect from February 18th. I’m sure he was a friend 
of Bob’s. Or was it Talbot’s? In fact I think Talbot mentioned him 
quite recently.” 

“If you must know, they were in the same house at Boreham,” my 
Aunt said sharply. “I expect you’re thinking of that.” 
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“No, really? Whatacoincidence. Talbie never reads The Times. 
I'll cut this out to send him.” 

Here I spoke up, glad of a chance to display knowledge. “ I 
know Major Roper-Bassett. He was in Mukra. I quite liked him. 
But I hated his wife. 1 don’t think he liked her much either. You 
“We're not in the least interested in your views on the subject,” 
my Auntsaid. “ Youcan get downnow as you have finished breakfast. 
But mind you keep off the mud. It rained last night.” 

My Grandfather had lowered his paper to stare at me, his mouth 
half-opened for an astonished exclamation which the expression on 
Aunt Cicely’s face inhibited him from delivering. 

I left obediently, wishing I could stay to satisfy his curiosity. “ What 
an extraordinary coincidence...” I heard him begin as I closed the 
door. 

I walked loudly across the hall flagstones, opened the front door and, 
remaining inside, slammed it. For a few minutes I stood there listening 
to the murmur of their conversation. Their words were inaudible 
against the ticking of the hall clock, but I heard my Grandfather say 
“Good gracious” twice and recognised in my Aunt’s voice the par- 
ticular hushed and ominous tone I had learned to dread. Sounds of 
laughter and the clatter of dishes came through the baize door from 
the other end of the hall. At length I tip-toed slowly back to the 
dining-room. The conversation now, I could hear perfectly, had taken 
a different turn. 

“ [ must say I think it was simply monstrous of Robert and Hilda not 
to have thought what would become of their children. People are so 
selfish.” 

“* My dear,” my Grandfather replied, “ you can hardly blame poor 
Hilda for that. And poor Robert, I’m afraid, was not in a state to 
consider the consequences of his actions. Alas, people who are driven 
to do that sort of thing seldom are. As Horace puts it...” and he 
mumbled words I couldn’t understand. The complexities of life, for 
my Grandfather, were half resolved when a more or less equivalent 
Latin tag could be found to fit them, and Horace was a name daily 
invoked. It was many weeks before I discovered that Horace didn’t 
live in Woking. 
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“T feel I may be able to manage the two girls when they arrive,” 
Aunt Cicely went on, “ but Paul defeats me.” 

“* He'll be at school most of the time, my dear. And I daresay when 
he’s older and I get to know him better I shall be able to help more. 
That is if I’m still here.” 

“Help in what way?” 

“Oh, lending him books and talking to him about . . . oh, I don’t 
know . . . things.” 

Evidently my Aunt looked sceptical, for he continued, “ Anyway, 
Talbie has offered to have him for part of every holidays.” 

My Aunt snorted. “ Talbie indeed! What would he do with a 
child? Take him out all night to . . . cocktail parties or whatever 
they’re called.” 

She continued in akindlier tone. “He’ssuchanoddboy. Sosilent. 
Do you think he’s minding terribly all the time ?” 

“T’m afraid he must be. But he'll soon forget once he’s at school. 
Only a month till term starts, thank goodness.” 

“T try to make allowances, but there’s something about him I just 
don’tlike. I can’t find the word quite, but he seems not to be listening 
when I talk to him and yet to be laughing at me. Have you felt it ?” 

“I know what you mean. It’s that eye I think. It makes him look 
more malevolent than of course he is.” 

Just then the hall clock startled me out of my skin with the sudden 
preliminary whirr it gave before chiming. Steps sounded beyond the 
baize door. I walked casually off and, as the parlourmaid came through 
from the kitchen to clear breakfast, slipped out the back way to the 
garden. 

Even in fine weather the garden had little to commend it, compared 
with others I had known. Here there were no hovering kites, no 
monkeys, no cesspits, no dead rats, no lurking dangers of any sort. 
There was not even a companion. All this garden had to offer was 
grass not-to-be-played-football-on in its present soggy condition, bushes 
not to be hacked into wigwams or bows and arrows, and mud not to be 
brought into the house. 

Aunt Cicely fought mud as one of her anonymous crusading an- 
cestors might have defended a castle against the paynim. The house 
was like a fort in Palestine, besieged by an overwhelming Saracenic 
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force and where infiltration by the brown horde could only be checked 
by ceaseless vigilance. 

“Look at them! I do believe you do it on purpose,” she would 
cry, at the sight of fresh loamy footprints up the stair-carpet. “* Quick, 
go and tell Lucy to bring a dustpan or something.” 

In despair, she confined my outdoor activities to the gravel path 
which, as much at a loose end as I was, wandered round the vegetable 
garden between lavender hedges. I used the gravel in my catapult to 
shoot at idiotically twittering birds. Until one day I put a stone 
through the greenhouse. After that I stayed indoors and upstairs. 

The attic, used formerly as a trunk room and cleared out for my 
occupation, was hardly less bare than a cell, with similar amenities for 
developing the inner life. It became my room. And though I was 
often melancholy there, I was never bored. Lucy supplied me with 
paper to draw on and books to read. A stretch of faded marbled 
linoleum, suggestive of an infinite variety of mountains, battles and 
funny faces, covered the creaking boards. There was amusement to 
be had, too, from studying the intricacies of the rose wallpaper, in letting 
the eye follow the different lines made by the repeat-pattern. 

The ceiling, a crazy arrangement of slanting triangles intersected by 
black beams, might have been designed by the early Cubists and a 
dormer window created further complicated shapes between ceiling 
and wall. I spent long hours sitting there, peering out through April 
showers at the mixed bunch of conifers which enclosed the sodden 
lawn and shrubbery ; or I sketched the near-by view of Woking 
mosque, another somewhat tenuous link, like the sporting print, with 
what was coming to seem an idyllic past. For everything else at ‘ The 
Gables’ was of course as different from India as could be. The quiet 
outside the house and the smell of damp within are the first-impressions 
I best remember. 

But the attic’s most attractive feature was the noise made by the 
cistern. I have never since heard a cistern like it. Cisterns don’t seem 
to be what they were. Hidden somewhere in the ceiling over my bed, 
it played an unending, merry and ever-changing tune to which, en- 
tranced, I lay and listened every morning and evening. At intervals 
the dripping treble in this perpetuum mobile would be reinforced by 
aqueous gurgles in the bass. At the time I knew nothing of cisterns 
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and, not having a scientific turn of mind, felt no curiosity about the 
origins of the noise, being content to accept it as another of those small 
but unaccountable pleasures in life, like the comparably merry dance of 
telegraph wires outside the window of a moving train. 

Lucy, in a fit of Celtic whimsy, told me that the music was being 
made specially for my benefit by a little man hidden in the rafters and 
employed by my Grandfather. I half-believed her. I also invented 
my own fantasies, imagining, among others, some kind of cavern 
under the roof with icicles dripping into a pool which bubbled inter- 
mittently like the geysers in New Zealand. 

A more sinister fantasy took hold of me the night before I went to 
school. 


* * * * * 


There was a grown-up world ; and there was one’s own world. 
Both were denizened in their different ways by Terrors. To live was 
to be a primitive tribesman wandering through a forest, a prey to 
actual wild beasts on the one side—like Miss Horrocks in India, my 
Aunt in Woking ; on the other to less tangible but equally dreadful 
Spirits of a more subjective nature, to Demons of Doubt, Humiliation, 
Guilt, and a dozen more. 

To counter the dangers threatening from both these directions I 
invented magic and lived by a private code of little daily rituals, to 
neglect which might involve me in—anything. There were many of 
these propitiatory acts. Every night, to mention only two of them, 
I could not sleep unless I had adjusted the bed-side mat so that it lay 
exactly parallel to the bed. I also knelt on the same bed-mat and sent 
a prayer to the God of Abraham and Isaac, to save me from Aunt 
Cicely and from all nameless things which went, or might go, bump 
inthe night. For I was a tribesman on whom the missionaries had been 
to work and every system was worth trying. One could not be too 
careful. 

The dark of course was the worst. Then Doom came nearest, 
lurking among the shadows on the ceiling, drumming giant wings 
in the attic air. In the dark, even the cistern’s merry drip sounded 
charged with indefinable menace. 

“ This time tomorrow, what will it be like ?” 
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I lay awake long after Lucy had tucked me up, speculating on the 
answers to that question. Enough light still came through the blind 
for me to be able to survey the new clothes stacked in heaps over the 
floor, ready for Lucy and my Aunt to pack in the morning. I could 
just read P. POT in gleaming capitals on the lid of my new trunk. A 
cricket bat, bought with Aunt Cicely that afternoon in Woking, rested 
against a chair beside my bed. It was to be the sword with which I 
carved my way through school histories. Reaching out an arm, 
I brought it into bed with me. 

I remembered I had quite forgotten to say a prayer and to adjust the 
bed-mat. I was too tired to get out again, but I would send a short 
message to the God of Abraham and Isaac, to be on the safe side, though 
it was supposed not to work unless you were actually on your knees. 

“Help me to make a hundred in my first innings,” I prayed. _I fell 
asleep and dreamt I was fighting in the battle of Bannockburn, armed 
with a bat and pads. After many adventures a situation developed 
in which Aunt Cicely, a naked Scotch Diana, shot arrows at myself 
and my sisters hiding behind a Niobe, who was also Miss Horrocks. 

“We must run for it,” I cried in terror. “ It’s our only chance.” 

“Don’t be a coward, Paul,” Miss Horrocks jeered. “‘ Be a man like 
Major Roper-Bassett.” 

Nevertheless I ran ; or tried to run, for the pads were made of bronze. 
From Aunt Cicely’s bow, arrows the size of torpedoes whizzed past 
my head. One struck me in the back, but did not hurt. 

I woke up. 

The room was dark, the cricket bat poked me in the ribs. 1 found 
I was staring towards the door which had been shut when I went to 
sleep. Now, surely, it was open, or opening. The attic was full of 
queer flutterings and rustlings, Voices whispered, a floorboard creaked. 
In the house below a door quietly shut and on the stair outside I heard 
soft footsteps. My eardrums throbbed as though my heart was pump- 
ing blood too fast into them. I felt for my heart nervously and found 
it had moved to the appendix, as I mistakenly called the inguinal glands 
in my groin. 

Surely the dripping noise in the ceiling was unusually loud and fast 
tonight ? Chunks of icicles were falling into the pool at the speed of 
Maxim gun bullets. What really did make the noise? I lay won- 
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dering. Was it perhaps not water at all? Could it be a time bomb 
placed there by my Aunt? Could it be, oh, horrors ! the still more 
infernal machinery needed to bring the ceiling down to crush me in 
my bed? A machine worked hydraulically perhaps... That would 
explain the wateriness ... I stiffened into helpless terror and stared 
upwards. 

I could see nothing, but I became increasingly certain the ceiling was 
lower than usual. I could hear it whirring downwards like a lift. 

Should I make a bolt for the door? But of course my Aunt was 
already waiting there outside. The only hope was to get under the 
bed and pray that the springs and frame would take the pressure. For 
of course she mustn’t guess I'd escaped until the morning, when Lucy 
would protect me. Or was Lucy her accomplice? You didn’t know 
whom to trust. 

Desperately I heaved over, using the cricket bat as a lever. Sheets, 
blankets and mattress went with me on to the floor, and, like a mollusc 
in its case, I shuffled under the bed. 

Where, some minutes later, | was woken by Aunt Cicely tugging. 
She heard the bump in her room below and had come up carrying a 
candle. In its eerie light I saw her bending over me with an expression, 
I thought, of diabolic purpose. 

We Pots sell our lives dearly. Grasping the bat, I slipped out from 
under the bed on the far side and prepared to defend myself. 1 held 
the bat poised, in the position for hitting a six. 

“Don’t try to touch me,” I shricked. “ You're a witch and I hate 

ou. 
: That is how Lucy found us, coming in from her room across the 
landing. I finished the night with her and the next morning, so that 
my fears should be finally calmed, we took an electric torch and climbed 
together into the roof to investigate the noises. 

Though I knew I could not expect to find a little man hammering 
away at a xylophone, perhaps not even a cave with icicles, still I ex- 
pected to find—well, something out of the ordinary. But the truth, 


as ever, was uncompromisingly prosaic. I found a defective ball-cock. 
* * * * 


The cross-country trip by car was intended to be something of a treat. 
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It would have been easier to send me up on the train to Waterloo and 
for Uncle Talbot to put me on the school train at Victoria ; and that 
is what happened in future. But for this the first, and therefore quite 
wrongly supposed to be the worst, occasion of its kind, my Uncle and 
Aunt felt that a car ride would smooth the transition from the cosy 
atmosphere of Woking to the bleaker realities which they supposed, 
this time rightly, lay ahead of me in Easthampton. Moreover, my 
Uncle wanted an excuse to try out a new open tourer. 

He drove down in it from London in the morning and after an early 
lunch we set off together side by side in the Armstrong Siddeley, I silent 
under the strain of anticipation, he in excellent spirits. Apparently 
two months by himself in London had dissipated the gloom which 
had lain on him during most of our voyage back. I was delighted 
to be with him now, flattered too that he seemed pleased to 
see me again. We hadn’t met since our arrival in London, where 
Aunt Cicely had been waiting to rush me off to buy clothes, before 
taking me down to my Grandfather’s house. 

The car ride was further intended to give me my first real view of 
the beauties of the English countryside ; beauties which in my present 
state of mind meant less to me than to my Uncle. 

“ Ah spring!” he exclaimed every so often, inhaling deeply as if 
spring was a sort of Friars Balsam to be exhaled again with a chesty 
“He 

My Uncle always treated me as his equal. Even when—I could 
tell by the hunted look—my company had grown wearisome, he freed 
himself from it politely rather than peremptorily, a rare quality in a 
grown-up. But then his theoretical sympathy for children had not 
been blunted by experience. Now, while we drove along by-roads 
towards Dorking, he pointed things out, half seriously, half in banter, 
as though I was not only an equal but an American visitor whom he 
wished to impress with the English heritage and the more ephemeral 
glories of an English spring day. 

“ This was once the P-Pilgrims Way, the one, you remember, the 
wife of Bath rode to Canterbury.” Or, “ There’s a blackthorn about 
to b-burst into b-blossom !” 

Medieval timbered cottages, the flash of a green woodpecker 
through a hedge, vestiges of a Roman road, bluebells in a wood, some 
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eighteenth-century mansion glimpsed down an avenue of beeches, 
Uncle Talbot drew my attention to each in turn, though he had 
to shout to make himself heard above the engine’s roar and the 
rush of air past our ears, as we whizzed along at the giddy speed 
of 40 m.p.h. 

Like a wife beside her husband I was happy just to sit and hear him 
point things out ; and, like a wife, I hardly troubled to listen. My 
thoughts, understandably in the circumstances, were for the future. 
As we sped gloriously downhill to Reigate, my new school cap blew 
off and had to be retrieved from a blackthorn hedge ‘ bursting into 
blossom.’ The need to brake suddenly, the interruption of his mood, 
put Uncle Talbot into a bad temper and he drove for a long time in 
silence, while I reflected on my situation. 

Though I must have been nervous I certainly did not dread school. 
My life hitherto, if short, had been eventful. I was self-possessed, 
débrouillard, beyond my years. This jaunty, rather devil-may-care 
attitude was reflected, however accidentally, in my appearance, my 
closed right eye—a disfigurement caused by a clumsy midwife—giving 
my face the effect of a permanently quizzical wink, an impression 
which successive pedagogues ascribed, not always without justice, to 
deliberate impertinence. Besides, as Uncle Talbot once said to me on 
our journey back from India, “ My dear P-Paul, any fool can face the 
unknown. It is the known which is appalling,” a paradox which I 
better appreciated when I came to return to Chilmarsh for my second 
term. 

Now I saw myself less as the victim of an educational system, a 
schoolboy lamb from Surrey led to slaughter in Sussex, than as a hero 
setting forth to meet adventure. A world lay ahead to be conquered, 
an ordeal to be overcome. So far from wishing to avoid the subject, 
I would have welcomed, as heroes are apt to do, a little advance 
publicity for my heroism. If Uncle Talbot had been trying to keep 
my thoughts away from school he need not have worried. School 
was what I wished to talk with him about. I would have liked to hear 
his own experiences, though it was hard to imagine him as a schoolboy, 
still less my Aunt as a schoolgirl. (Indeed I could never really believe 
in any grown-up having once been a child. The comic photographs 
and anecdotes they produced, as proof that they too had been through 
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it all, seemed part of an elaborate hoax to justify their supremacy.) 
Particularly I wanted to hear about ‘ Red’ Horrocks, as he called Miss 
Horrocks’ brother whom he already knew. The nickname suggested 
a trousered version of the Red Queen, a character Miss Horrocks 
herself greatly resembled. I hoped to bring the conversation round to 
that direction when I judged my Uncle’s mood was ready. Mean- 
while, his control of the unfamiliar Armstrong Siddeley being still 
rather haphazard, he crashed his gears in the High Street of East 
Grinstead. A mile or two further, on a less exacting stretch of road 
through Ashdown Forest and with our journey half-gone, I broached 
the subject uppermost in my mind. 

“L say, Uncle Talbot, did you like being at your prep school ?” 

“ B-best years of my life,” he said gloomily, on reflection. 

I would have welcomed a long reminiscence of the kind which Aunt 
Cicely with less invitation provided all too willingly. But my Uncle 
always shied away from discussing himself, taking refuge in some 
facetious platitude like the one above. 

“No, but honestly, did you, Uncle Talbot ?” 

“Well, frankly no,” he said. “ But prep schools were rather 
g-ghastly thirty years ago. They’re much better now, of course, like 
everything else. In fact everything is getting b-better and b-better in 
this b-best of all possible worlds.” 

I was making little progress and tried another approach. 

“Do you know Mr. Horrocks well ?” 

“Not really. Haven't seen him for years.” 

“Why is he called Red Horrocks ?” 

“Tt was a nickname at school. He had a red face.” 

“Was that at your prep school ?” 

“No. We were at Boreham together. But he was three or four 
years older. I m-met him again later when I was being coached by 
his father before going to Oxford.” 

“Is he married 

My Uncle laughed for no obvious reason. “No. I would rather 
imagine not.” 

“ Did you like him at school ?” 

“Hated him. He was awfully t-tough. We also called him the 
B-Badger because he was covered in hair and s-stank.” 
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“What did he say?” 

“T don’t think he ever knew.” 

“What would he have said?” 

“Probably have b-beaten us all. He was Captain of Games and 
very ferocious.” 

From that disquieting glimpse of my future headmaster, Uncle Talbot 
switched the conversation to a lecture on the Normans’ tactics, in their 
advance from Senlac. We were approaching Battle and made a detour 
to inspect the hill where Harold received the arrow in his eye. It was 
difficult to visualise the rolling parkland, grazed over by cows, as a 
battlefield. 

“Do you think our ancestor Robert Du Pét fought here ?” 

“Your Aunt told you about him, I suppose. She would. No, 
scullions usually stayed in the rear, with the Camp followers.” 

“Were some of the same trees growing then ?” 

“A few of the oaks possibly. You must t-try and imagine the 
landscape without hedges. The rain however would have been the 
same. Here it comes, b-blast.” 

The weather, unnoticed by me, had been changing since we left 
Ashdown Forest. The hedges no longer cast shadows across the road. 
A grey sky shut down on us like a lid and drops splashed on the wind- 
screen. Uncle Talbot stopped the car and struggled with the hood 
and side curtains. 

All at once I felt chilled. My eye ached and my stomach gave 
familiar danger signals. Embarrassing. With luck it might pass. 

We reached the suburbs of Easthampton and followed gleaming 
tram lines. 

“D-Damn skiddy,” Uncle Talbot muttered. 

Ahead the street dropped steeply and the perspective of houses 
disappeared into a blackish sea flecked with white, waiting for us to 
plunge down into it. But we veered to the left along a road marked 
“To Rye’. My tummy was heaving over. I'd have to ask him, 
couldn’t help it. 

“ Please, I'm... 

Talbot glanced at me. Then “O God,” he said impatiently. But 
he stopped the car in time for me to get out and be sick. 

“* We turn off somewhere here. Ah, that looks like it,” he said ten 
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minutes later, spotting a deserted cricket field in the distance, identifiable 
by its pavilion and flagstaff. 

Our by-road wound across marshlands, intersected by ditches and 
grazed by a few mangy sheep. The sea, one could guess, lay only a 
few hundred yards ahead, hidden from view by a long dike. The 
school boundary was enclosed by a high stone wall and by macro- 
carpas twisted permanently out of shape by the prevailing wind off the 
Channel. 

We entered stone gateposts, ‘ Chilmarsh’ carved on one, ‘ School’ 
on the other, with a kind of heraldic dog scowling from the top of 
each, and drove up a narrow lane of dripping rhododendrons, till we 
reached a neo-Gothic barrack of a building. Bars had been added to 
the heavily mullioned windows ; in fact, as I later learnt, the house had 
been built in mid-Victorian times as a lunatic asylum. 

At the front door Uncle Talbot climbed out and rang the bell. My 
earlier heroic mood having evaporated, I stayed in the car, content to 
let the immediate future wait a few minutes longer for my conquest. 

Some boys ran past on their way in. They stopped to examine the 
car. Invisible behind the talc sidescreens, I yet pressed myself further 
into the scat. 

“What is it?” said one. 

“Only an Armstrong Siddeley,” said another. 

“* Must be that other new squit who didn’t arrive yesterday,” said 
a third. And they ran on through a side door. Near the door was 
a sort of cage, as used in zoos, and I had just observed a peacock strutting 
behind the bars when Uncle Talbot reappeared, talking to the Matron. 

““C-come on, Paul. I’m afraid I mistook the date. T-term began 
yesterday,” he said and bundled me and my luggage out. 

The Matron was a round jolly woman with a beaky nose, like Mrs. 
Grit the Grocer’s wife in ‘ Happy Families.’ The jolliness was illusory. 
Her face, I was to discover, had only two expressions, one of apparently 
limitless good humour for when parents were present, the other of 
implacable and ferocious sternness for daily use. 

After checking that my sickness was due to nothing infectious she 
led us through the hall to the study. 

“ Mr. Horrocks will be along directly. He’s always terribly busy 
the second day of term.” 
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Although her smile hadn’t changed, the slight emphasis on 


“second” left us in no doubt that my late arrival was tremendously 
inconvenient. 

“Yes, I’m afraid that was my f-fault,” Uncle Talbot stammered as 
she left. 1 was surprised to notice that his habitual air of self-assurance, 
almost self-satisfaction, had vanished and his hand, when he lit a 
cigarette, shook as badly as my Grandfather’s when he drank soup. It 
was almost as though he, not I, was the new boy. 

The study smelt of stale tobacco fumes like the inside of a train. 
The chair covers and curtains were also made, apparently, of the drab 
serviceable stuff used for the seats of railway carriages. But there was 
no mistaking we were in the habitat of an athlete of exceptional 
versatility. My sharp eye spotted paraphernalia relating to cricket, 
tennis, football, squash, golf; even rowing—for one beribboned oar 
hung over a mantelpiece stacked with silver cups. Every spare inch 
of the wall space was covered, of course, with group photographs. 

““D-Dear me!” Uncle Talbot exclaimed, identifying himself at a 
tender age in one of the latter, the House football eleven at Boreham. 
And I-look at the B-Badger 

I looked, much impressed by the hirsute centre figure of the group, 
his folded arms pressing biceps into ultra heroic prominence and the 
face staring to the front in the mystic trance of leadership. 

“ My brother will make a man of you,” Miss Horrocks had once 
foretold. No one, secing this photograph, would doubt that he was 
ideally equipped for the task. I hardly recognised my Uncle, a half- 
baked junior, cross-legged at the Badger’s feet. 

But at this point Mr. Horrocks himself entered, blowing his nose, 
with clephantine trumpetings, into a large green handkerchief. There 
was some hand shaking, indeed back slapping, between the two men. 
My stomach’s weakness had descended to my knees. Even so I 
noted the same change in my Uncle’s voice and manner which had 
struck me before in Mukra when he greeted friends of my parents like 
Colonel Bell ; a forced heartiness he adopted when ill at ease in dealing 
with people of simpler, or at least of different, tastes or when confronted 
with some acquaintance from the pasthe had lost touch with. Horrocks’ 
manner, on the other hand, though cordial, was markedly patronising, 
as though he still saw my Uncle as his fag. 
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There was little outward connection between the Captain of Games 
in the group at Boreham and the present Headmaster of Chilmarsh and 
still less resemblance between him and his sister. Though short, 
scarcely taller than myself, he was immensely broad and powerful. A 
bald head and a drooping red moustache gave him more the look of a 
walrus than of a badger. What awed me most were the size and 
fierceness of his eyebrows. Beneath them his eyes seemed no larger 
than two accidentally obtrusive fly buttons. 

The civilities concluded, he steered, almost propelled, my Uncle out 
of the study through the hall towards the front door. 

“I mustn’t keep you from your long drive back,” he said, and to 
me, “ I've detailed young Roper-Bassett to show you the ropes, ha ha, 
for the first few days. You knew his family in IndiaI think. At least 
he says he has heard all about you.” 

I had forgotten, though I suppose I must have known once, 
that Elsie’s elder brother, whom I had never met, was already at 
Chilmarsh. 

“Harry Roper-Bassett’s boy’s here !”” Uncle Talbot exclaimed in 
a horrified voice. “ G-Good heavens. I'd no idea.” 

“Of course, you know Harry. He would have been your con- 
temporary. His son came to us from India and goes on to Boreham 
next year. A bit rough occasionally—you remember what Harry was 
like. Needs holding in check. But a fine manly little fellow at heart. 
He should be in the cricket team this term as a bowler if he can only 
keep a length...” And he started to elaborate on their cricket 
prospects. 

Uncle Talbot cut him short. “ L-Look, c-could I perhaps have a 
w-word with you alone ?”” His stammer was painfully worse. The 
interruption evidently irritated Mr. Horrocks and he spoke in the 
same abrupt authoritative tone I had heard my father use to native 
servants. 

“Not just now, Potty. Awfully rushed always for the first few 
days of term. We'll have more time for a proper chat if you come 
down to take your nephew out. Any Sunday between twelve-thirty 
and six. But don’t make it too soon, eh? Let him find his feet first, 
ch?” 

We were at the front door. 
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“ L-Look, c-c...” my Uncle started on a sentence, but Mr. Horrocks 
ignored him. 

“Say goodbye to your Uncle. Then wait before tea in that class- 
room, first on the right. You'll find Roper-Bassett there, I expect.” 

And before my Uncle could speak again, Red Horrocks had left us. 

Talbot stood by the door stroking his forehead, a mannerism when 
he was stumped for words. He fumbled for his wallet and tipped me 
a quid. 

“No, b-better make it two,” he said and gave me another. He 
patted me on the shoulder. “* G-good luck, P-Paul.” 


Then he scrambled quickly into the car and was gone. 
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Farewell to ‘Felicity Ann’ 


BY ANN DAVISON 


HERE is always an autumnal quality of sadness about laying 

up a ship, an all-over-for-now feeling, but when it is done for 
the last time, the melancholy is well nigh overwhelming, because one 
is saying goodbye to something that was, and is never to be again. 
At least not in the same way, and not with the same ship, and however 
much one may deplore the anthropomorphising of an inanimate object, 
the fact remains that a boat has a way of developing a distinct person- 
ality if you spend enough time with her, especially if you sail single- 
handed as I do. Besides, who can really call a ship an inanimate 
object ? 

Felicity Ann and I have come to the parting of the ways. She is 
the twenty-three-foot sloop that has been taking me over many 
thousands of miles of sea since 1952, and as I remove the gear from 
her for the last time, each item of equipment evokes such a stream of 
memories that the Yard where she lies grows dim, and once more 
I am in that boundless world made of a circle of sea and a dome of 
sky—‘ whose margin fades for ever and for ever as I move——’ 
Once more the fat white trade-wind clouds drift overhead, the bosun 
birds hover quizzically, petrels dart at the tumbling waves, dolphin 
flash just below the surface of the water, and I am bound for some 
strange and distant port. 

Most achievements are anti-climatic for much of the real joy is in 
the striving, but what satisfaction is there to compare with the feeling 
one experiences the first night in port? The fears, frustrations and 
discomforts are forgotten as if they had never been, only the good 
things are remembered, and the peace and contentment is tangible 
in the still waters of the harbour and the glittering lights ashore. Nor 
is it necessary to make a long passage to feel this way, a few hundred 
miles will do it, even a day’s sail. 
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The log of the last voyage we made together lies on top of a pile 
of books to go ashore. Absently, I leaf through it, and the scene on 
memory’s screen changes to Nassau, where I am pacing the dock in 
my usual pre-departure fever, poised in the half-world between two 
lives. My friends have become strangers with no part in the life I 
am about to begin, and the town becomes remote and unfamiliar 
because I am leaving it. So as I say goodbye and cast off, it is a 
spiritual as well as a physical release and I turn the ship towards the 
harbour entrance lightened and free. 

We are bound for Miami, only 180 miles away, but the ship, as 
usual, is loaded way beyond her marks. I am getting better, but I 
still put to sea as if I expected to spend the rest of my life there and 
intended to run up a couple of quick ships on the side. And there 
are enough stores aboard for a slow passage to Labrador. Yet three 
days is all it should take to make the trip to Miami single-handed in 
the Felicity Ann. 

My problem on these ploys is to get enough sleep, but this time 
I've got it all figured out. By nightfall we'll make the North-West 
Channel Light that marks the entrance to the Great Bahama Bank, 
and we'll anchor on the Bank for the night. The following day we'll 
make Riding Rock Light on the south-western edge of the Bank, 
where we'll have another good night’s anchorage, and the day after 
that we'll nip across the Gulf Stream to Miami. It looks fine if you 
say it quickly, though past experience warned it was unlikely to be 
so simple. Nonetheless the first day went according to plan. 

We left Nassau with the wind astern and rather more sea than 
warranted by the amount of wind, but Felicity Ann rolled along in 
great style assisted by the diesel auxiliary, for I had left port with my 
usual resolution to make good time and for once try to refute the 
canard that Felicity Ann is the original slow boat to China. Nassau 
Water Tower, the last and the first intimation of New Providence 
Island, slipped below the horizon astern, and the Berry Islands slowly 
mounted the horizon ahead. At 16.55, to my infinite satisfaction, 
the North-West Channel Light showed up on time and in place. 
This was especially gratifying because in the distance the North-West 
Channel Light bears a confusing resemblance to the mast of a native 
fishing sloop. It is by no means unusual to sight what you think is 
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the light and steer for it, only to have it sail away, and when the fishing 
fleet is out in force, the whole horizon is apparently dotted with 
North-West Channel Lights. 

It was dusk by the time we crossed the reef, formidably visible in 
the clear water, and a mile or so beyond the Light, I dropped the hook 
in the shallow waters of the Great Bahama Bank. 

The Bank never ceases to fascinate me. Lying at anchor there, 
seemingly in the middle of nowhere with not a vestige of land in 
sight is a strangely piquant situation, as if one had the sea tamed and 
domesticated, for even when it is rough there, it is rough without the 
insensate rage of deeper waters, and when it is calm it is beautiful and 
peaceful beyond description. An escapist’s paradise. My idea of a 
really restful holiday has always been to spend a week or so on 
the Bank with mask and flippers, fishing gear and a heap of books. 
No telephones, no mail, no newspapers with bad news, none of 
the petty tyrannies of land life ; one’s home, the ship, inviolable, as it 
were. And although I didn’t know it when I set out I was in for 
just such a holiday on this trip, for the schedule went haywire on 
the second day. It started slipping when we were late getting under 
way. I hada long session cranking the engine which was reluctant to 
start, and another long session getting the anchor up with my own 
two hands, making inroads on my physical reserves which never fails 
to provoke me. What, I ask, panting and heaving, does this prove ? 
I'm the strong woman in a circus? Why don’t I have self-starters 
and winches like other people? By the time we got under way I 
did not care much whether we got anywhere or not. That day we 
didn’t. It was stupifyingly hot all day, the engine was recalcitrant 
and the wind was fitful and slight. I grilled in the unprotected cock- 
pit, dripping and grizzling at myself for embarking on such physically 
unrewarding pursuits. After a twelve-hour spell at the tiller I 
became allergic to work, and, although we were still some fifteen 
miles from Riding Rock, dropped the hook. 

Next morning the engine packed up. After cranking for half an 
hour it shuddered, turned over a few times and lapsed into complete 
inertia with a finality that would not be denied. This was a great 
relief. As long as the engine was operable I felt honour bound to 
try to make time, but now there was only the perfidious wind to 
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rely on, the decision was taken out of my hands, the urgency to keep 
to schedule was no longer imperative, and I could relax and enjoy it all. 

So we lounged about the sea all day lazily working at each slight 
and variable puff of wind to cover the distance and dodge the water- 
spouts suspended in dark columns from the thunderstorms crowding 
the sky. Towards the late afternoon the storms moved off in that 
mysterious way they have to the far horizon where they banked in 
brooding towers of cumulus, leaving a clear sky overhead. Such 
wind as there had been disappeared altogether, the water became mirror 
calm, and in the distance, mirage-like, hung the cays of Riding Rock. 
We had made a good six miles. 

That night I sat on deck for hours bewitched by the full moon and 
its myriad reflections dancing like silver dollars on the sea. 

Then for two days there was no wind at all. The days simply 
shimmered with heat. The water was so clear one could see the 
anchor resting idly on the sand, the marks made by the chain as the 
ship swung with the tide, and bright little fish swimming busily about 
their affairs. The ship lay absolutely still without so much as a creak 
enveloped in a primaeval silence, broken only when I switched on 
the radio or a plane flew high overhead. The disembodied voices of 
the disc jockeys and the drone of aircraft engines seemed to belong to 
another world, as indeed they did. My silent world had a radius of 
two and a half miles, and I lived in the centre of it on a floating island 
twenty-three feet long. But although it was a small world, it was not 
a dull one. There were plenty of things to do. I cleared the decks 
of their laocoon of lines, made a splice here, put a patch there, took 
up a few turns on the stuffing box, covered, cleaned the cabin, read 
under an awning I had rigged out of the mainsail, swam, put on a 
snorkel and scrubbed the bottom of the ship, and went hand over hand 
down the anchor chain to explore the sea-bed, pursued by a school of 
agitated baby jacks, who were entirely unafraid but apparently con- 
vinced I would lead them to new wonders they should know about. 

It was a life compact and complete in itself, without the ties of past 
or future. I was only aware of the present and happy just to be alive. 
Why is it so difficult to live ashore like this, accepting the moment for 
what it is, without always warping it by a constant striving for some- 
thing a little out of reach ? 
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And then as a final touch of perfection the heavens put on a display 
one sundown I have never seen equalled before and may never see 
again. As the sun sank, the moon rose and they vied with one 
another in a competition for beauty, taking each a half of sky and sea. 
Unrestrainedly, the sun painted his canvas in bold colours of black, 
gold, purple, blood-red, green and blue, dynamically epitomising the 
drama of life and death. But the moon painted peace and content- 
ment in muted blues and silver. And who was I, the sole critic, to 
say which was the more beautiful? It was a moment of supreme 
bliss, worth any travail to behold. 

On the fifth day out from Nassau, early on Monday morning, I 
was awakened by the gentle motion of the ship, and rose to find a 
pleasant southerly breeze dappling the surface of the water. Plainly 
the long weekend was over and it was time to get down to work again. 
I began to think in land terms again. Tonight we would be in 
Miami—but by the time we had passed Riding Rock Light and 
crossed over the edge of the Bank into the Gulf Stream, this was by 
no means so certain. The breeze faltered and finally petered out, 
leaving us to drift northward in the grip of the swift-flowing Stream. 
The long day slowly wasted away whilst I fretted at our drift, watching 
the lifeless sails, galvanised by hope every time the big headsail, not 
quite a genoa, rippled in a vain attempt to find something to draw 
on. At dusk a good breeze came out of the east and the sail took 
hold like a good horse catching hold of the bit. I let the mainsheet 
run and Felicity Ann lifted, to run on, wing and wing. As the dusk 
deepened to darkness the wind hardened until she was making five 
knots, a brisk trot ashore, but something approaching the speed of 
light aboard the little sloop. The sails, black triangles against the 
moonlight, swung across the stars, and once more I knew the wild 
exhilaration of running at night. A glow on the clouds indicated 
Miami and that we were too far north of our course as expected. But 
it did not matter, nothing mattered so long as we could ride the night 
like this. It was too good to last, of course. By midnight the sky 
was heavily overcast, lightning forked down from the clouds and 
thunder rolled. The wind became gusty and violent. Then suddenly 
we were hit by a squall that snapped the port diamond turnbuckle like 
a carrot and laid the ship almost on her beam ends. I was forced to 
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drop all sail, working on the frantic deck with my eyes closed to shut 
out the sight of lightning plunging into the sea beside us, and holding 
on by those peculiar prehensile qualities the most unlikely muscles 
develop after long association with boats. 

Cautiously, we lay to until the storm passed, but no sooner were 
the sails up again than another squall struck. It seemed a little less 
violent, or maybe I was more of a mind to meet it, but it blinded the 
night with torrents of rain, and after the sizzling heat of the past 
few days I chattered with cold and dug amongst the sea-bags for 
sweaters. All night long gusty squalls alternated with calms, and 
there was no rest because there were ships to watch out for as well. 
“ STINKING night’ is the outraged comment in my log book. The 
really dispiriting aspect of the situation was the knowledge that the 
Gulf Stream was overriding all our efforts and inexorably speeding us 
northward. We'll be lucky to make Fort Pierce at this rate, I thought 
gloomily. 

Dawn at least rendered us more visible to shipping, but brought 
little consolation otherwise for by then the storms had gathered in 
foreboding masses on the horizon and left only catspaws to alternate 
with the calms. Swearing never to take a wind machine to sea again, 
so help me, I fumed at every little puff throughout the day trying to 
make some westing, and was rewarded in the late afternoon by the 
faint shadowy forms of trees, water-towers and tall buildings creeping 
up over the horizon ahead. Landfall turned out to be a few miles 
south of Palm Beach, a long way from Miami, but no worse than 
expected. I worked to within a couple or so miles off shore and 
hove to for supper before turning south. But when darkness was 
solid again and the shore lights twinkled brightly I could not keep my 
eyes open any longer. It seemed a year since Sunday night's sleep. 
At two o'clock in the morning we got to work again and began 
beating our way against a southerly to Miami. We worked hard 
for very little progress and at dawn the wind died leaving a filthy 
little pointed sea to baffle Felicity Ann, who helplessly went into a 
rocking-horse routine and started drifting northward again. It was 
not long before we had lost all the ground we had sweated blood to 
gain and were back where we started. Then, as if they had been 
giving the matter some consideration, the towering clouds broke up 
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on the horizon and came after us in a series of gusty torrential squalls 
to make us miserable and assist our unwilling passage north. Soon 
Palm Beach was abeam and slipping from our grasp. Miami was 
growing farther away by the minute. Already we had been a week 
out from Nassau. I decided to lower my sights and try for Palm 
Beach where the engine could be fixed and the rest of the journey 
completed in the more co-operative waters of the Intracoastal Water- 
ways. It was the obvious course to take, if not so much fun. FUN 
I wondered incredulously, watching Felicity Ann waltz aimlessly 
between the curtains of two squalls. 

It took the rest of the day to work towards the Inlet when at last 
the weather relented and gave us a following breeze. The seas piled 
up on the inshore shelf and ran in round white-headed hummocks, 
and as Felicity Ann rolled over them between the outstretched arms of 
the breakwaters at Lake Worth Inlet, all the exasperation and fury 
slipped away from me. All I could remember were the halcyon days 
on the Bank and Felicity Ann running wing and wing under the moon. 
The rest didn’t matter. Places I had never seen tugged at my imagina- 
tion and plans for more voyages stole secretly across my mind... . 

“So this is how you work—sitting and dreaming. Wish I could 
work like that——” 

Startled, I look up into the grinning face of a painter and I am back 
in the Yard again. Felicity Ann, stripped of her life-lines and rugged 
ocean-going panoply to make her fit for the work she is more likely 
to do in the future, lies quictly alongside the dock. She looks much 
prettier, I think, but, is she tugging at her lines as if impatient for 
wider horizons again? No, it is my imagination, she is only a ship, 
someone else will imbue her with another personality, other ambitions. 
But it is with a heavy heart I move the rest of the gear ashore. 
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BY ELIZABETH TAYLOR 


T eleven o'clock, Emily went down to the village to fetch the 
lobsters. The heat unsteadied the air, light shimmered and 
glanced off leaves and telegraph wires and the flag on the church 
tower spreading out in a small breeze, then dropping, wavered against 
the sky, as if it were flapping under water. 

She wore an old cotton frock and meant to change it at the last 
moment, when the food was all ready and the table laid. Over her 
bare arms, the warm air flowed, her skirt divided as she walked, 
pressed in a hollow between her legs, like drapery on a statue. The 
sun seemed to touch her bones—her spine, her shoulder-blades, her 
skull. In her thoughts, she walked nakedly, picking her way, over 
dry-as-dust cow-dung, along the lane. All over the hedges, trumpets 
of large white convolvulus were turned upwards towards the sky—the 
first flowers she could remember ; something about them had, in her 
early childhood, surprised her with astonishment and awe, a sense of 
magic which had lasted, like so little else, repeating itself again and 
again, most of the summers of her forty years. 

From the opened-wide windows of the village school came the 
sound of a tinny piano and several of the notes in the scale were struck 
with the same result. “ We'll rant, and we'll roar, like true British 
sailors,” sang all the little girls. 

Emily, smiling to herself as she passed by, had thoughts so delightful 
that she began to tidy them into sentences to put in a letter to Edmund. 
Her days were not full or busy and the gathering in of little things to 
write to him about took up a large part of her time. She would have 
made a paragraph or two about the children singing, the hot weather 
—so rare in England—the scent of the lime and privet blossom, the 
pieces of tin glinting among the branches of the cherry trees. But 
the instinctive thought was at once checked by the truth that there 
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would be no letter-writing that evening after all. She stood before 


an alarming crisis, one that she had hoped to avoid for as long as ever 
she lived ; the crisis of meeting for the first time the person whom 
she knew best in the world. 

“What will he be like ?” did not worry her. She knew what he 
was like. If he turned out differently, it would be a mistake. She 
would be getting a false impression of him and she would know that 
it was temporary and would fade. She was more afraid of herself, 
and wondered if he would know how to discount the temporary, and 
false, in her. Too much was at stake, and for herself, she would not 
have taken the risk. ‘ Il agree that we have gone beyond meeting now. 
It would be re-tracing our steps,’ he had once written to her. ‘Al- 
though, perhaps, if we were ever in the same country, it would be 
absurd to make a point of not meeting.’ This, however, was what she 
had done when she went to Italy the next year. 

In Rome, some instinct of self-preservation kept her from giving 
him her aunt’s address there. She would telephone, she thought ; 
but cach time she tried to—her heart banging erratically within a 
suddenly hollow breast—she was checked by thoughts of the booby- 
trap lying before her. In the end, she skirted it. She discovered 
the little street where he lived, and felt the strangeness of reading its 
name, which she had written hundreds of times on envelopes. Walk- 
ing past his house on the opposite pavement, she had glanced timidly 
at the peeling apricot-coloured plaster. The truth of the situation 
made her feel quite faint. It was frightening, like seeing a ghost in 
reverse—the insubstantial suddenly solidifying into a patchy and 
shabby reality. At the window on the first floor, one of the shutters 
was open: there was the darkness of the room beyond, an edge of 
yellow curtain and, hanging over the back of a chair set near the win- 
dow, what looked like a white shirt. Even if Edmund himself threw 
open the other shutter and came out onto the balcony, he would never 
have known that the woman across the road was one of his dearest 
friends, but, all the same, she hastened away from the neighbourhood. 
At dinner, her aunt thought she was ill. Her visitors from England 
so often were—from the heat and sight-seeing and the change of diet. 

The odd thing to Emily about the escapade was its vanishing from 
her mind—the house became its own ghost again, the house of her 
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imagination, lying on the other side of the road, where she had always 
pictured it, with its plaster unspoilt and Edmund inside in his tidied-up 
room, writing to her. 

He had not chided her when she sent a letter from a safer place, 
explaining her lack of courage—and explain it she could, so fluently, 
half-touchingly yet wholly amusingly—on paper. He teased her 
gently, understanding her decision. In him, curiosity and adventurous- 
ness would have overcome his hesitation. Disillusionment would 
have deprived him of less than it might have deprived her: her 
letters were a relaxation to him ; to her, his were an excitement, and 
her fingers often trembled as she tore open their envelopes. 

They had written to one another for ten years. She had admired 
his novels since she was a young woman, but would not have thought 
of writing to tell him so ; that he could conceivably be interested in 
the opinion of a complete stranger did not occur to her. Yet, some- 
times, she felt that without her as their reader the novels could not 
have had a fair existence. She was so sensitive to what he wrote, 
that she felt her own reading half created it. Her triumph at the 
end of each book had something added of a sense of accomplishment 
on her part. She felt it, to a lesser degree, with some other writers, 
but they were dead: if they had been living, she would not have 
written to them, either. 

Then one day she read in a magazine an essay he had written about 
the boyhood of Tennyson. His conjecture on some point she could 
confirm, for she had letters from one of the poet’s brothers. She 
looked for them among her grandfather’s papers and (she was never 
impulsive save when the impulse was generosity) sent them to Edmund, 
with a little note to tell him that they were a present to repay some of 
the pleasure his books had given her. 

Edmund, who loved old letters and papers of every kind, found 
these especially delightful. So the first of many letters from him 
came to her, beginning, “Dear Miss Fairchild.” His handwriting was 
very large and untidy and difficult to decipher, and this always pleased 
her, because his letters took longer to read ; the enjoyment was drawn 
out, and often a word or two had to be puzzled over for days. Back, 
again and again, she would go to the letter, trying to take the problem 
by surprise—and that was usually how she solved it. 
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Sometimes, she wondered why he wrote to her—and was flattered 
when he asked for a letter to cheer him up when he was depressed, or 
to calm him when he was unhappy. Although he could not any 
longer work well in England—for a dullness came over him, from the 
climate and old, vexatious associations—he still liked to have some 
foothold there, and Emily’s letters refreshed his memories. 

At first, he thought her a novelist manqué, then he realised that 
letter-writing is an art by itself, a different kind of skill, though with, 
perhaps, a similar motive—and one at which Englishwomen have 
excelled. 

As she wrote, the landscape, flowers, children, cats and dogs, sprang 
to life memorably. He knew her neighbours and her relation to 
them, and also knew people, who were dead now, whom she had loved. 
He called them by their Christian names when he wrote to her and 
re-evoked them for her, so that, being allowed at last to mention them, 
she felt that they became light and free again in her mind, and not 
an intolerable suppression, as they had been for years. 


* * * * 


Coming to the village, on this hot morning, she was more agitated 
than she could ever remember being, and she began to blame Edmund 
for creating such an ordeal. She was angry with herself for acquies- 
cing, when he had suggested that he, being at last in England for a 
week or two—should come to see her. ‘For an hour, or three at 
most. I want to look at the flowers in the very garden, and stroke 
the cat, and peep between the curtains at Mrs. Waterlow going by.’ 

‘He knows too much about me, so where can we begin?’ she 
wondered. She had confided such intimacies in him. At that dis- 
tance, he was as safe as the confessional, with the added freedom 
from hearing any words said aloud. She had written to his mind 
only. He seemed to have no face, and certainly no voice. Although 
photographs had once passed between them, they had seemed 
meaningless. 

She had been so safe with him. They could not have wounded 
one another, but now they might. In ten years, there had been no 
inadvertent hurts, of rivalry, jealousy, or neglect. It had not occurred 
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to either to wonder if the other would sometimes cease to write : 
the letters would come, as surely as the sun. 

* But will they now?” Emily was wondering. 

She turned the familiar bend of the road and the sea lay glittering 
below—its wrinkled surface looking solid and without movement, 
like a great sheet of metal. Now and then a light breeze came off 
the water and rasped together the dried grasses on the banks: when 
it dropped, the late morning silence held, drugging the brain and 
slowing the limbs. 


* * * * * 


For years, Emily had looked into mirrors only to see if her hair 
were tidy or her petticoat showing below her dress. This morning, 
she tried to take herself by surprise, to see herself as a stranger might, 
but failed. 

He would expect a younger woman from the photograph of some 
years back. Since that was taken, wings of white hair at her temples 
had given her a different appearance. The photograph would not, 
in any case, show how poor her complexion was, unevenly pitted, from 
an illness when she was a child. As a girl she had looked at her 
reflection and thought “ No one will ever want to marry me,’ and no 
one had. 

When she went back to the living-room, the cat was walking about, 
smelling lobster in the air; baulked, troubled by desire, he went 
restlessly about the little room, the pupils of his eyes two thin lines of 
suspicion and contempt. But the lobster was high up on the dresser, 
above the Rockingham cups, and covered with a piece of muslin. 

Emily went over to the table and touched the knives and forks, 
shook the salt in the cellar nicely level, lifted a wine glass to the light. 
She poured out a glass of sherry and stood, well back from the window 
—looking out between hollyhocks at the lane. 

Unless the train was late, he should be there. At any moment, the 
station-taxi would come slowly along the lane and stop, with terrible 
inevitability, outside the cottage. She wondered how tall he was— 
how would he measure against the hollyhocks ?. Would he be obliged 
to stoop under the low oak beams ? 

III 
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The sherry heartened her a little—at least, her hands stopped 
shaking—and she filled her glass again. The wine was cooling in a 
bucket down the well and she thought that perhaps it was time to fetch 
it in, or it might be too cold to taste. 

The well had pretty little ferns of a very bright green growing out 
of the bricks at its sides, and when she lifted the cover, the ice-cold 
air struck her. She was unused to drinking much, and the glasses 
of sherry had, first, steadied her ; then, almost numbed her. With 
difficulty, she drew up the bucket ; but her movements were clumsy 
and uncertain, and greenish slime came off the rope onto her clean 
dress. Her hair fell forward untidily. Far, far below, as if at the 
wrong end of a telescope, she saw her own tiny face looking back at 
her. As she was taking the bottle of wine from the bucket, she 
heard a crash inside the cottage. 

She knew what must have happend, but she felt too muddled to act 
quickly. When she opened the door of the living-room she saw, 
as she expected, the cat and the lobster and the Rockingham cups 
spread in disorder about the floor. 

She grabbed the cat first—though the damage was done now—and 
ran to the front-door to throw him out into the garden ; but, opening 
the door, was confronted by Edmund, whose arm was raised, just 
about to pull on the old iron bell. At the sight of the distraught 
woman with untidy hair and her eyes full of tears, he took a pace back. 

“There’s no lunch,” she said quickly. “ Nothing.” The cat 
struggled against her shoulder, frantic for the remains of the lobster, 
and a long scratch slowly ripened across her cheek, then he bounded 
from her and sat down behind the hollyhocks to wash his paws. 

“How do you do?” Emily said. She took her hand away from 
Edmund almost as soon as she touched him and put it up to her cheek, 
brushing blood across her face. 

“Let us go in and bathe you,” he suggested. 

“Oh, no, please don’t bother. It is nothing at all. But, yes, of 
course, come in. I’m afraid...” She was incoherent and he could 
not follow what she was saying. 

At the sight of the lobster and the china on the floor, he understood 
a little. All the same, she seemed to him to be rather drunk. 

“Such wonderful cups and saucers,” he said, going down on his 
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knees and filling his hands with fragments. “I don’t know how you 
can bear it.” 

“It’s nothing. It doesn’t matter. It’s the lobster that matters. 
There is nothing else in the house.” 

“Eggs?” he suggested. 

“TI don’t get the eggs till Friday,” she said wildly. 

“Well, cheese.” 

“It’s gone hard and sweaty. The weather’s so...” 

“ Not that it isn’t too hot to eat anything,” he said quickly. “* Hotter 
than Rome. And I was longing for an English drizzle.” 

“We had a little shower on Monday evening. Did you get that 
in London ?” 

“Monday? No, Sunday we had a few spots.” 

“It was Monday here, I remember. The gardens needed it, but it 
didn’t do much good.” 

He looked round for somewhere to put the broken china. “ No, 
I suppose not.” 

“It hardly penetrated. Do put that in the wastepaper-basket.” 

“ This cup is fairly neatly broken in half, it could be riveted. I 
can take it back to London with me.” 

“T won't hear of it. But it is so kind... I suppose the cat may 
as well have the remains of this—though not straight away. He 
must be shown that I am cross with him. Oh, dear, and I fetched 
it last thing from the village so that it should be fresh. But that’s 
not much use to you, as it’s turned out.” 

She disappeared into the kitchen with her hands full of lobster 
shells. 

He looked round the room and so much of it seemed familiar to 
him. A stout woman passing by in the lane and trying to see in 
through the window might be Mrs. Waterlow herself, who came so 
amusingly into Emily’s letters. 

He hoped things were soon going to get better, for he had never 
seen anyone so distracted as Emily when he arrived. He had been 
prepared for shyness, and had thought he could deal with that, but 
her frenzied look, with the blood on her face and the bits of lobster 
in her hands, made him feel that he had done some damage which, 
like the china, was quite beyond his repairing. 
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She was a long time gone, but shouted from the kitchen that he 
must take a glass of sherry, as he was glad to do. 

“ May I bring some out to you?” he asked. 

“No, no, thank you. Just pour it out and I will come.” 

When she returned at last, he saw that she had washed her 
face and combed her hair. What the great stain all across her 
skirt was, he could not guess. She was carrying a little dish of 
sardines, all neatly wedged together as they had been lying in their 
tin. 
“Tt is so dreadful,” she began. “ You will never forget being 
given a tin of sardines, but they will go better with the wine than the 
baked beans, which is the only other thing I can find.” 

“Tam very fond of sardines,” he said. 

She put the dish on the table and then, for the first time, looked at 
him. He was of medium height after all, with broader shoulders 
than she had imagined. His hair was a surprise to her. From his 
photograph, she had imagined it white—he was, after all, ten years 
older than she—but, instead, it was blond and bleached by the sun. 
* And I always believed I was writing to a white-haired man,’ she 
thought. 

Her look lasted only a second or two and then she drank her sherry 
quickly, with her eyes cast down. 

“T hope you forgive me for coming here,” he said gravely. Only 
by seriousness could he hope to bring them back to the relationship 
in which they really stood. He approached her so carefully, but she 
shied away. 

“ Of course,” she said. “It is so nice. After all these years. But 
I am sure you must be starving. Will you sit here ?” 

* How are we to continue?’ he wondered. 

She was garrulous with small talk through lunch, pausing only to 
take up her wine-glass. Then, at the end, when she had handed him 
his coffee, she failed. There was no more to say, not a word more to 
be wrung out of the weather, or the restaurant in Rome they had 
found they had in common, or the annoyances of travel—the train 
that was late and the cabin that was stuffy. Worn-out, she still cast 
about her for a subject to embark on. The silence was unendurable. 
If it continued, might he not suddenly say, ‘ You are so different 
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from all I had imagined,’ or their eyes might meet and they would 


see in one another’s nakedness and total loss. 


“I did say Wednesday,” said Mrs. Waterlow. 

“No, Thursday,” Emily insisted. If she could not bar the doorway 
with, forbidding arms, she did so with malevolent thoughts. Gentle 
and patient neighbour she had always been and Mrs. Waterlow, who 
had the sharp nose of the total-abstainer and could distinctly smell 
alcohol on Emily’s breath, was quite astonished. 

The front door of the cottage opened straight into the living-room 
and Edmund was exposed to Mrs. Waterlow, sitting forward in his 
chair, staring into a coffee-cup. 

“T’ll just leave the poster for the Jumble Sale then,” said Mrs. 
Waterlow. “ We shall have to talk about the refreshments another 
time. I think, don’t you, that half a pound of tea does fifty people. 
Mrs. Harris will see to the slab cake. But if you're busy, I mustn’t 
keep you. Though since I am here, I wonder if I could look up 
something in your Encyclopaedia. I won't interrupt, I promise.” 

“ May I introduce Mr. Fabry ?” Emily said, for Mrs. Waterlow 
was somehow or other in the room. 

“Not Mr. Edmund Fabry ?” 

Edmund, still holding his coffee cup and saucer, managed to stand 
up quickly and shake hands. 

“The author? I could recognise you from your photo. Oh, 
my daughter will be so interested. I must write at once to tell her. 
I'm afraid I’ve never read any of your books.” 

Edmund found this, as he always found it, unanswerable. He gave 
an apologetic murmur, and smiled ingratiatingly. 

“ But I always read the reviews of them in the Sunday papers,” 
Mrs. Waterlow went on. “I’m afraid we're rather a booky family.” 

So far, she had said nothing to which he could find any reply. 
Emily stood helplessly beside him, saying nothing. She was not 
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wringing her hands, but he thought that if they had not been clasped 
so tightly together, that was what would have happened. 

“You've really kept Mr. Fabry in the dark, Emily,” said Mrs. 
Waterlow. 

“Not so you to me,’ Edmund thought. He had met her many times 
before in Emily’s letters, already knew that her family was ‘booky’ 
and had had her preposterous opinions on many things. 

She was a woman of fifty-five, whose children had grown up and 
gone thankfully away. They left their mother almost permanently, 
it seemed to them, behind the tea-urn at the Village-hall—and a good 
watching-place it was. She had, as Emily had once put it ; the over- 
alert look of a ventriloquist’s dummy. Her head, cocked slightly, 
turned to and fro between Emily and Edmund. ‘ Dyed hair,’ she 
thought, glancing away from him. She was often wrong about 
people. 

“Now don’t let me interrupt you. You get on with your coffee. 
I'll just sit quiet in my corner and bury myself in the Encyclopaedia.” 

“ Would you like some coffee ?”” Emily asked. “ I’m afraid it may 
be rather cold.” 

“If there is some going begging, nothing would be nicer. ‘ Shuva 
to Tom-Tom,’ that’s the one I want.” She pulled out the Encyclo- 
paedia and rather ostentatiously pretended to wipe dust from her 
fingers. 

* She has presence of mind,’ Edmund decided, watching her turn 
pages with speed, and authority. ‘Shehasreally thought of something 
to look up.’ He was sure that he could not have done so as quickly 
himself. He wondered what it was that she had hit upon. She had 
come to a page of photographs of Tapestry and began to study them 
intently. There appeared to be pages of close print on the subject. 
So clever, Edmund thought. 

She knew that he was staring at her and looked up and smiled ; 
her finger marking her place. “To settle an argument,” she said. 
“T’m afraid we are a very argumentative family.” 

Edmund bowed. 

A silence fell. He and Emily looked at one another, but she looked 
away first. She sat on the arm of a chair, as if she were waiting to 
spring up to see Mrs. Waterlow out—as indeed she was. 
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The hot afternoon was a spell they had fallen under. A blue- 
bottle zig-zagged about the room, hit the window-pane, then went 
suddenly out of the door. A petal dropped off a geranium on the 
window-sill : occasionally—but not often enough for Edmund—a page 
was turned, the thin paper rustling silkily over. Edmund drew his 
wrist out of his sleeve and glanced secretly at his watch, and Emily saw 
him do it. It was a long journey he had made to see her, and soon 
he must be returning. 

Mrs. Waterlow looked up again. She had an amused smile, as 
if they were a couple of shy children whom she had just introduced 
to one another. “Oh, dear, why the silence? I’m not listening, 
you know. You will make me feel that I am in the way.” 

“You preposterous old trollop,’ Edmund thought viciously. He 
leant back, put his finger-tips together and said, looking across at 
Emily : “Did I tell you that Cousin Joseph had a nasty accident ? 
Out bicycling. Both of them, you know. Such a deprivation. 
No heir, either. But Constance very soon consoled herself. With 
one of the Army padres out there. They were discovered by Joseph’s 
batman in the most unusual circumstances. The Orient’s insidious 
influence, I suppose. So strangely exotic for Constance, though.” 
He guessed—though he did not look—that Mrs. Waterlow had 
flushed and, pretending not to be listening, was struggling hard not 
to flush. 

“ Cousin Constance’s Thousand and One Nights,” he said. “ The 
padre had courage. Like engaging with a boa-constrictor, I'd have 
thought.” 

If only Emily had not looked so alarmed. He began to warm 
to his inventions, which grew more macabre and outrageous—and, 
as he did so, he could hear the pages turning quickly and at last the 
book was closed withaloudthump. “ That’s clinched that argument,” 
said Mrs. Waterlow. “ Hubert is so often inaccurate, but won’t have 
it that he can ever be wrong.” She tried to sound unconcerned, 
but her face was set in lines of disapproval. 

“You are triumphant, then?” Edmund asked, and he stood up 
and held out his hand. 

When she had gone, Emily closed the door and leant against it. 
She looked exhausted. 
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“ Thank you,” she said. “ She would never have gone otherwise, 


And now it is nearly time for you to go.” 

“I am sorry about Cousin Joseph. I could think of no other 
way. 

In Emily’s letters, Mrs. Waterlow had been funny ; but she was 
not in real life and he wondered how Emily could suffer so much, - 
before transforming it. 

“* My dear, if you are sorry I came, then I am sorry, too.” 

“Don’t say anything. Don’t talk of it,” she begged him, standing 
with her hands pressed hard against the door behind her. She 
shrank from words, thinking of the scars they leave, which she 
would be left to tend when he had gone. If he spoke the truth, she 
could not bear it ; if he tried to muffle it with tenderness, she would 
look upon it as pity. He had made such efforts, she knew; but 
he could never have protected her from herself. 

He, facing her, turned his eyes for a moment towards the window ; 
then he looked back at her. He said nothing ; but she knew that 
he had seen the station-car drawing to a standstill beyond the 
hollyhocks. 

“You have to go?” she asked. 

He nodded. 

‘Perhaps the worst has happened,’ she thought. ‘I have fallen in 
love with him—the one thing from which I felt I was completely 
safe.’ 

Before she moved aside from the door, she said quickly, as if the 
words were red-hot coals over which she must pick her way, “ If 
you write to me again, will you leave out today, and let it be as if 
you had not moved out of Rome?” 

“Perhaps I didn’t,” he said. 

At the door, he took her hand and held it against his cheek for 
a second—a gesture both consoling and conciliatory, 

When he had gone, she carried her grief decently upstairs to her 
little bedroom and there allowed herself some tears. When they 
were dried and over, she sat down by the open window. 

She had not noticed how clouds had been crowding into the sky. 
A wind had sprung up and bushes and branches were jigging and 
swaying. 
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The hollyhocks nodded together. A spot of rain as big as a half- 
penny dropped onto the stone sill, others fell over leaves down 
below, and a sharp cool smell began to rise at once from the earth. 

She put her head out of the window, her elbows on the outside 
sill. The soft rain, falling steadily now, calmed her. Down below 
in the garden the cat wove its way through a flower-bed. At the 
door, he began to cry piteously to be let in and she shut the window 
a little and went downstairs. It was dark in the living-room ; the 
two windows were fringed with dripping leaves ; there were shadows 
and silence. 

While she was washing up, the cat, turning a figure-of-eight round 
her feet, brushed her legs with his wet fur. She began to talk to him, 
as she often did, for they were alone so much together. “If you 
were a dog,” she said, “ we could go for a nice walk in the rain.” 

As it was, she gave him his supper and took an apple for herself. 
Walking about, eating it, she tidied the room. The sound of the 
rain in the garden was very peaceful. She carried her writing- 
things to the table by the window and there, in the last of the light, 
dipped her goose-quill pen in the ink, and wrote, in her fine and 
flowing hand, her address, the date, and then, ‘ Dear Edmund.’ 
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BY RICHARD LIVINGSTONE 


HE chief task of education is to make human beings, to develop 

the aptitudes and attitudes necessary for successful living. How 
can a classical education develop them? That is the subject of this 
article. ‘ Of course, it cannot,’ is the obvious and, I would add, 
unthinking reply. ‘ Why, these peoples are antiquated. Their prob- 
lems were different. Their civilisation, compared to ours, was primi- 
tive. They had no acroplanes, automobiles, railroads, no atomic 
power or electricity, not even steam.’ All these things can also be 
said of the New Testament, of Shakespeare, of Moliére, even of 
Goethe. But are they for that reason antiquated? The criticism of 
the classics which I have mentioned is due to a failure to distinguish 
knowledge and wisdom. Knowledge gets out-of-date—often very 
quickly—especially scientific knowledge. But wisdom does not. 
Like gold, it keeps its value, however long ago some human mind dug 
it up. 

* Still,’ it may be said, ‘a classical education is no equipment for 
the modern world. Perhaps it is suitable for a life of thought, of 
literature, of teaching ; but not for politics, for a public career, and 
still less for business.’ Let me appeal to illustrations taken from life. 
At the annual meeting of the English Classical Association the presi- 
dential speech is given in alternate years by a scholar and by some 
public figure whose education was in the classics and who in his later 
life can give an address on them which will be suitable to a gathering 
of scholars. Among the presidents of the last fifty years have been 
two prime ministers, eight cabinet ministers, a lord chancellor, a lord 
chief justice, two masters of the rolls, a president of the Royal Society 
of Science, a president of the Royal Academy of Arts, the chairman 
of one of the five great British banks ; and, to come to recent times, 
the education of Sir Oliver Franks, lately British ambassador in 
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America and now chairman of Lloyds Bank, was in the classics both 
at school and university. No, one cannot argue that a good classical 
education is in fact a bad preparation for life in the world. 

But what is the explanation of this paradox? How can the study 
of two long-dead peoples be any preparation for living in our modern 
age? This is an interesting problem, not only in itself but because 
it raises the general questions: What is a good education? What 
ought we to be seeking when we go to school or college or when 
we educate ourselves? What insights, what outlook, what training 
of the mind ? 

There are two types of teachers to whom we have reason to be 
grateful. There are those who teach us facts, who introduce us in a 
methodical way to a subject, lay solid foundations in it, and on these 
foundations raise the tower of knowledge, foursquare and firmly 
built. We owe much to them. But there is another, rarer type, to 
whom we owe more still—those teachers who have an attitude to 
life, an outlook on the world, that we have not met before, who 
open our eyes to a new point of view and teach us to see life in a 
new way. That is the most valuable education one ever gets; and 
one can recognise it not so much perhaps by the impression it makes 
at the moment as by the way in which the mind recurs with growing 
understanding and gratitude to an inspiration which the passage of 
time does nothing to dim. The Greeks belong to this rarer type of 
teachers. They give, or can give, two things which everyone needs, 
two things which education must give if it is to be education at all ; 
first, a certain intellectual habit and attitude of mind ; second, a view 
of life. If education can give these two things, a right view of life 
and the right mental habits, it will have given us the chief equipment 
which we need for our voyage through the world. My suggestion 
is that Greek can give these two things. If so, it has a very important 
connection with the modern world, and it is the connection between 
ancient Greece and modern civilisation with which this article deals 
—the mental habits and the attitude to life which can be learned 
from the Greeks. First their mental habits. What were they ? 

If we wish to know the nature and quality of a man’s mind, we 
can discover it by studying his life and observing what he has achieved. 
So too with a nation. If we wish to know its quality, capacity, 
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nature, genius, we have only to study what it has done, and then 
to ask what that nation must have been like to do this. What did 
the Greeks do ? 

In Norse mythology there is a legend of a rainbow bridge, made 
by the gods so that men who had earned the right could cross the 
deep and sundering gulf between Midgard, which is the earth, and 
Asgard, which is heaven. That legend reflects man’s sense of the 
two worlds, human and superhuman, to both of which he belongs, 
and his instinct, often sleeping, never dead, to pass from the lower 
to the higher world. Earth and heaven, barbarism and civilisation ; 
those are worlds between which a deep gulf lies. But the gulf can 
be bridged. In Norse mythology the bridge is built by Odin and 
the Aesir ; in history and fact it was built by the Greeks with a double- 
span, the bridge of goodness and the bridge of wisdom, by which 
men pass from barbarism to civilisation, if not from earth to heaven. 

It was not an easy bridge to build. Consider, very briefly, the 
Greek achievement—in the form of two contrasts. If we had lived 
in Greece in 650 B.c. we would have thought that the sun and moon 
were gods, that thunder and lightning were divine weapons, that the 
arrows of Apollo caused influenza, that corn was the gift of Demeter, 
that each mountain, tree, and river was the home of a spirit. Four 
hundred years later we would have known that the earth was a 
sphere rotating on its own axis and revolving round the sun; the 
circumference of the earth had been determined accurately within 
fifty miles ; a recent astronomer had catalogued eight hundred fixed 
stars ; and two hundred years earlier a scientist had argued that the 
universe was constructed of atoms in infinite space. There we have 
one of the great transformations of the world, one of the great steps 
forward in the history of man: the creation of a rational, scientific 
attitude to the universe. That is a bridge which the Greeks built 
between 600 and 300 B.c. 

Human history shows nothing comparable. It is not of course 
the actual amount of knowledge achieved, of facts discovered. It is 
to have created, out of ignorance and superstition, the idea of science, 
the notion of a rational world. We have done infinitely more in 
detailed scientific discovery. But ours has been development ; theirs 
was origination. Greek science—by which I mean the idea that the 
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universe is rational and is capable of being explained and understood 
—was created in a world in which science, as we understand the 
word, did not exist ; and to have originated science is greater than 
to have developed it. 

That, to recur to my metaphor, is one span of the bridge leading 
from barbarism to civilisation which the Greeks built for us—the span 
of reason which leads to knowledge. Now let me turn to the other 
span. The fact that in the dark chaos of ignorance and superstition 
the Greeks conceived the idea of looking at the universe and life with 
the eye of reason shows that they must have had unique intellectual 
genius. But they created something else besides science and philo- 
sophy: they created a great human ideal; and from that fact we 
can divine that they had a rare spiritual genius too. We have seen 
the contrast between man’s attitude to the universe before and after 
Greek thought, and how the Greeks built the bridge by which man- 
kind crossed from a non-scientific view of the world to a scientific 
view. But they built an even more important bridge—the bridge by 
which it passed from barbarism to the life which caused Goethe 
to say that of all men the Greeks had dreamed the dream of life 
best. 

Think of the early Greek world as we see it in the poems of Homer, 
a world with its splendid virtues, but also full of injustice, cruelty, 
and superstition, a world that knew human sacrifice and believed in 
gods who, even as men, would have been discreditable. And then 
contrast with it the Greek world of the fifth century B.c., and see 
how in the interval the Grecks had created out of a primitive society 
a great spiritual life. It may seem a surprising suggestion that Greece 
can help us in the field of conduct, of morals. People don’t always 
think of her in that light ; art, literature, thought—yes ; morality— 
no. But Greece and Christianity are the two supreme masters of 
the ethical, the spiritual life. There and nowhere else in Western 
civilisation do we find what the modern world has largely lost—a 
clear philosophy of living. 

Think, as I suggested, of the world of Homer ; then look at two 
pictures : the first an ideal for the state, the second an ideal for the 
individual. The first, from the second book of Thucydides, is Pericles’ 
political ideal for Athens : 
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Our constitution is called a democracy because it is in the hands 
not of the few but of the many. But the laws secure equal justice 
for all in their private disputes. As for social standing, our practice 
is that a citizen who has recognised ability in some field gets public 
preferment—it is a question of his abilities, not of his rank. As for 
poverty, our practice is that if a man can do good work for the 
community, humbleness of condition is no bar. ... Open and 
friendly in our private intercourse, in our public conduct we keep 
strictly within the control of law . . . we are obedient to those 
in authority and to the laws, more especially to those which offer 
protection to the oppressed. 


Has any finer definition of the democratic ideal ever been written ? 
Has any nation gone beyond that? Or contrast with the ideals of 
the Homeric age this conception, from the Theaetetus of Plato, of 
what human life should be. ‘ Evil, Theodorus, can never pass away, 
for there must always be an opposite to good. It has no place in 
heaven, so of necessity it haunts the mortal nature and this earthly 
sphere. Therefore we ought to escape from earth to heaven as 
quickly as we can ; and the way to escape is to become like God, as 
far as this is possible ; and the way to become like him is to become 
holy, good and wise.’ 

Between 700 and 400 B.c., beside the transformation of human 
outlook by the creation of the scientific spirit, came another of the great 
transformations of the world—the creation of a rational and worthy 
spiritual ideal for men. During those years a real civilisation emerged 
with incredible rapidity ; amid heavy clouds a patch of the clearest 
sky appeared, in which of the three great lights of the human firma- 
ment—Goodness, Beauty, Truth—two at least, Beauty and Truth, 
shine as brightly as they have ever shone since. There is only one 
other movement in the spiritual history of Western civilisation in 
any degree comparable to it in importance—what was done in Palestine 
between the age of the Book of Judges and the age of the New Testament. 

What qualities make the Greek achievement possible? How could 
a people pass, in a few centuries, from Homeric to Platonic morality, 
from primitive views about the universe to thinking that it was 
composed of atoms in infinite space ? 
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Two qualities do much to explain this achievement ; and they can 
be divined in some Greek sayings taken from the sixth and fifth cen- 
turies B.c., if we look behind the saying to the outlook of the man 
who said it. ‘I would rather discover one scientific fact than be 
King of Persia’ (as we might say, a Rockefeller or a Ford). * Why 
are we born? To contemplate the works of Nature.’ What sort 
of men were the speakers of these words, Democritus and Anaxagoras ? 
What do these phrases reveal? A passionate interest in the world 
and curiosity about it—their own word to describe their feeling, 
‘wonder,’ is better. These men do not want money or fame or 
pleasure, but they find the world about them extraordinarily interest- 
ing, and it seems to them a sufficient occupation to contemplate and 
study it. People who felt like that were singularly well-equipped 
to create science and philosophy. We recognise in those sayings the 
secret of perpetual youth, and feel in them the greatness of man— 
something divine and immortal emerging in this frail, sensuous, mun- 
dane, petty creature. The Greeks say in effect about the pursuit of 
knowledge what Antony in Shakespeare says about something very 
different : ‘The nobleness of life is to do thus.’ That attitude of 
wonder in the presence of the world is a continuous quantity of Greek 
thought. 

Then there is a second quality, which again is revealed in two 
sentences, if, as before, we look behind the words to the spirit of 
the man who uttered them. ‘ The greatness of man consists in saying 
what is true, and in acting according to Nature, listening to her’ 
(Heraclitus, sixth century B.c.). The second instance is a sentence 
from Plato : 


I am one of the people who would like to be proved wrong if 
they say anything which is not correct, and would like to prove 
others wrong if they are in error ; and I should not find it more 
disagreeable to have my own errors pointed out than to prove 
others wrong, for it is a greater gain to be set free from the greatest 
of evils (error) than to set others free. 


The speaker of these words was not a common type—how many 

of us think it an advantage to be shown wrong? In those two 

passages another secret of how the Greeks came to create science and 
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philosophy and a rational view of life is apparent. They found the 
world and life intensely interesting, but also they desired to see both 
as they really are. That again is a continuous quality of Greek litera- 
ture, the instinct to see things accurately—not to rest in prejudices and 
preconceptions. How difficult, how salutary, how liberating! Few 
things are more needed in politics, amid the cant of Party, in the work 
of education or administration—indeed everywhere—than this desire, 
without bitterness or cynicism, to see things as they are. There again 
we see the divine in man, something human and also superhuman. 

These attitudes, curiosity, the capacity for intense interest, and the 
power 


To bear all naked truths, 
And to envisage circumstance, all calm, 


are the essential qualities for achievement in science and philosophy. 
(But in what field of life are they not of supreme importance?) No 
people have ever used the eye of the mind so steadily and effectively 
as the Greeks. It meets us everywhere from Homer to Epictetus. 
Even the earliest Greek literature shows that instinct to see things 
without prejudice or prepossession, which is a forerunner of reason. 
Thus Homer writes of a war between Greeks and barbarians, but 
we could not tell from the Iliad whether he was Greek or Trojan. 
Thus Thucydides narrates the war in which his country was ruined ; 
but it would be difficult to tell, except for the rare passages in which 
he speaks in the first person, whether he was an Athenian or a Spartan. 

It is by the use of reason that the Ionians broke loose from a savage’s 
views of the universe and argued their way through a series of hypo- 
theses to the atomism of Democritus. It is by reason that the Greeks 
achieved the most difficult of all tasks, that of seeing further than the 
accepted conventions of their age ; thus Plato, in a state where women 
had no education or share in public life, declared that they should 
have the same upbringing as men and follow the same pursuits and 
occupations ; thus, in an age when slavery was universally accepted, 
Alcidamas (fifth century B.c.) wrote, ‘God has set all men free ; 
nature has made no one a slave’ ; thus, two centuries later in a world 
divided by race, culture, and government, Diogenes, when asked 
what was his country, replied, ‘I am a citizen of the world’ ; and 
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Zeno, the founder of Stoicism, said, ‘Let us look on all men as fellow 
countrymen and fellow citizens, and let there be unity in our life, 
like that of a flock feeding together in a common pasture.’ 

The Greeks reached these truths—Plato, the emancipation of 
women ; Alcidamas, the abolition of slavery; Zeno, the unity of 
mankind—not under the pressure of social or economic trends, but 
by the power of reason, breaking the thought barrier of their time. 
It has taken mankind a long time to see as far ; even today we have 
not seen as far as Zeno. 

A trinity of virtues shines throughout Greek literature. I have 
mentioned two ; the Greek writers find the world intensely interest- 
ing, and they try to see it as it is. The third virtue is Sophrosyne. 
The word is untranslatable—the most interesting words in any lan- 
guage are always the words which cannot be translated, like spirituel 
in French, or * comfortable’ and ‘ gentleman’ in English, for such 
words are characteristic of their creators and give a glimpse of their 
inner selves. We generally render it as‘ temperance’ ; ‘ self-mastery’ 
is better ; but * balance’ perhaps would come nearest to its meaning. 
It is the virtue which keeps men in the middle of the road, checks 
their waywardness and extravagance, saves them from the falsehood 
of extremes, and gives their life and thought the harmony of a fine 
piece of music. The literal meaning of the word is ‘ soundness of 
mind’ ; if you have Sophrosyne, you have health of spirit and intellect 
and character. Really it is reason in another aspect—the power to 
see things as a whole, each in its place and proportion. It is not 
a common virtue in human beings, as Shakespeare knew when he 
made Hamlet praise Horatio : 


A man that Fortune’s buffets and rewards 

Hast ta’en with equal thanks ; and blest are these 
Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled 
That they are not a pipe for Fortune’s finger 

To sound what stop she please. Give me the man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart's core. 


That is a good description of Sophrosyne. 


Nor is Sophrosyne a common virtue in peoples : witness the excesses 
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of the French Revolution and the Nazi madness. But, apart from 
such spectacular instances of popular delirium, the history of most 
nations shows less destructive but equally irrational lapses from sanity. 
We can all think of such cases. There are plenty in Greek history, for 
the Greeks were a passionate people ; Sophrosyne, supreme in their 
thought and literature, did not rule their political life. One would 
not recommend the study of Greek history to anyone who wished 
to know what Sophrosyne is in action. The British, in their better 
moments, can show this virtue. If anyone wishes to see Sophrosyne 
in a statesman, he could not find a better example than Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Sophrosyne is as necessary a virtue in literature and in thought as 
in practical life. Can we see clearly if our eyes are bloodshot with 
prejudice or passion? If one of them is blind, are we likely to get 
things in focus? There is plenty of unbalance in the literature of the 
last hundred years. It is obvious in the sentimentality and facile 
optimism of the weaker Victorian writers ; but in a different form it 
is quite as common in the generation which reacted against the Vic- 
torians, practised the Art of Debunking, and in a world often dreary 
and sordid was blind to the countervailing goodness. 

The irony of it is that these modern writers of whom I am speaking 
profess to look at the world with clear eyes, to see things as they are. 
But no one’s eyes are clear unless they see the good in life as well as 
the evil. To miss the good is unbalance too, unbalance of a more 
dangerous kind. It is not to be found in the great Greek writers. 
There is plenty of gloom in them, in Homer or Pindar or the tragic 
poets ; but always, shining in the gloom, there is a sense of beauty 
and splendour in the world no less real than the tragedy and evil. 
It is best to see life as the Greeks saw it—for they saw it as it is—and to 
go into the world with eyes open indeed to its darker side, so that we 
may know what we have to face, but not to ignore the other aspect 
in which its growing good resides. 

Yes, it may be said, but what exactly do we get by reading this 
literature and studying this civilisation ?_ In what way does it prepare 
us to live in the modern world? No doubt the Greek achievement 
was remarkable, indeed unique. But how does it help us now ? 

My reply would be that the people who did these things must 
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have been a very remarkable people, a people with extraordinary 
qualities of mind, the sort of people one likes to meet, the sort of 
people one cannot meet without learning something from them ; 
and when one reflects that the Greeks brought into the world the 
idea of science and the ideal of democracy, and when one considers 
their achievement in philosophy, in political thought, in poetry, in 
sculpture, in architecture, in the creation of an ideal of life, are not 
the men who did these things worth meeting? Are they not likely 
to be able to teach us much, not in actual facts, but if we ask from them 
what Elisha asked from Elijah—a portrait of their spirit? The most 
important thing in education is to live with the right people—in life, 
if we can find them ; in the past, where they are easy to find. The 
Greeks, I think, stand highest among the right people. 

No race has ever been so gifted, and taking them individually, 
some of its writers have no rivals. Can we think of anyone equal 
to Homer in epic, to Thucydides in history, to Aristophanes in his 
special field of comedy ? There have been great philosophers since 
their time, but it would be difficult to maintain that any of them are 
equal to Aristotle and still less to Plato, of whom Whitehead said 
that ‘ the safest general characterisation of the European philosophical 
tradition is that it consists of a series of footnotes to Plato.’ Shake- 
speare no doubt is supreme among dramatists, but each of the three 
great Greek tragic poets is his superior in a particular field. 

Greek studies are a training of the eye of the mind to see rightly, 
and that is a sufficient reason for regarding them as a good training for 
life. Only a small minority of those who pass through school and 
college will learn Greek, though it might well be a larger minority 
than it is today. But any educated person can read at least some of 
the Greek masterpieces in English. He will of course lose much ; 
poetry can never be transmuted from one tongue into another with- 
out change and loss. And he will not know the Greek language, 
* A language doubtless the most perfect that has been contrived by the 
art of man’ (Gibbon). 

If I had to prescribe a course of Greek literature in English, I should 
include at least Homer’s Odyssey (the Iliad is greater but it has a less 
universal appeal); some Greek plays, including Agamemnon (in 
McNeice’s translation, the best that I know of any Greek play) ; 
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and in prose, Thucydides, the Apology, Crito, Phaedo, and Republic of 
Plato (the last of these in Cornford’s translation). These are indis- 
pensables. Anyone interested in dramatic criticism will not omit 
Aristotle’s Poetics ; and one would like to add his Ethics and Politics. 
Neither of them is easy reading, but Sir Ernest Barker’s translation, 
with notes, has smoothed the path in the case of Politics. 

The prose works which I have mentioned should be read in trans- 
lations with short notes; otherwise the reader who knows no Greek 
is liable to miss a good deal. If he plunges into a bare text of, for 
instance, the Republic, his head is not likely to be continuously above 
water. There are, however, editions with notes of all the prose works, 
except the Ethics and the Poetics, notably Cornford’s brilliant trans- 
lation of the Republic; and in Greek drama Gilbert Murray’s short 
introduction and comments add greatly to the enjoyment and appre- 
ciation of the plays. 
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YEN when he had been living in the village for over a month, 
Lomax liked, when he was out on walks, to stay within earshot 
of the road. He knew that he ought to curse the petrol fumes and 
the litter and the noise they all made as they tore down to the sea 
at weekends. But the fact was, he had no veneration for the country- 
side except the veneration which springs from fear ; and since the 
fear ran deeper he could hardly damn the forces which helped keep 
it at bay, which brought the town touch—for him, the homely 
touch—to these terrible open spaces. 

Happily, the coastal road bypassed the village. He could potter 
about in his little rented house, in easy shouting distance of his neigh- 
bours, without the cars destroying the vision of peace and quiet he 
had carried down with him from London. But in the afternoons, 
when he walked two or three miles due south towards the Downs 
and then back along the same familiar path, the activity which lay 
never more than a hundred yards to his left was a kind of insulation 
against terror. While the vehicles purred and coughed and roared 
along the road, adders were less likely to rear in his path, rats would 
think twice about stretching their skinflint legs, and wood pigeon— 
kept on the wing by the air-battle sounds of the coast-bound traffic— 
would not crash and whistle through the trees at his approach, giving 
him palpitations far in excess of any shock he might have occasioned 
them 


So that when, the first weekend after he met her, the girl whose 
hand he held led him off his regular track, away from rather than 
towards the road, Lomax was entering an entirely new region. He 
was like a non-swimmer being hustled out of his depth. 

“You must hold me tight,” he said to the girl. “I’ve never been 
this far in.” 
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She stopped on the uphill slope and gave a tug to her trousers ; 
they were slipping from under the thin leather belt. For a moment 
he thought she was going to make him define what he meant and 
he was prepared to be irritated. A woman who could not jump the 
gaps was worse than useless to him, which was why he was here, or 
so he thought, escaping all the fuss of the divorce. But she said : 
“You don’t mean you always keep to the path !” 

“ Always.” Lomax spoke lightly, with a twinkle in hiseye. There 
was no place for naked fear in polite conversation. “The country 
scares me, you see. I’ve never come to terms with it.” 

She blinked. 

“You're teasing me.” 

“I promise you...” 

He crossed his heart. Then he grabbed the hand that still played 
with the trousers and pulled her along with him, up the wooded 
slope. 

“What do you think’s going to happen to you?” 

“ Nothing,” Lomax said, “ with you here.” 

“ And if I weren’t here ?” 

“ Within five minutes something would happen to make me break 
into a sweat.” 

She blinked again, and he realised he had coated his frankness with 
insufficient levity. 

“ Forget it,” he said gently and pulled her closer to him so that 
they walked with their legs touching. For all their immediate physical 
attraction, for all their minor gestures of love, they were strangers to 
one another ; and the conventions demanded that you should never 
shock, or even surprise, a stranger. Her family, his job, church archi- 
tecture, the Sunday book reviews: these were the safe subjects. 
Elsewhere, flippancy paid. 

Greatly to his pleasure she refused to forget it. 

“What on earth would make you sweat?” 

“I don’t know. Sudden movements, unexpected sounds.” 

A twig snapped under his feet and twenty yards away a squirrel 
scrambled up a tree. 

She asked, with a smile which was part self-defence : “ That didn’t 
scare you?” 
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“No,” he laughed. “I’ve got you with me. Besides, it wasn’t 
sudden enough or loud enough.” 

She stopped and took a deep breath of the smells which meant home 
to her, her lips bent in a smile of contentment. Then she opened 
her eyes, stretched out her arms and indicated the urbanity of the 
scene. 

“Here we are in Sussex,” she said, “in the middle of the best 
June there’s been for years. We couldn’t be closer to peace, now that 
we've left that so-and-so road behind. You make it sound as though 
we were in the heart of Peru with a dozen unseen eyes all round us— 
isn’t that the usual number ?” 

“ But that’s precisely what I feel,” Lomax replied, “ the moment 
something sets me off.” 

She laughed openly at him: “ Squirrels’ eyes? Thrushes’ eyes ? 
You're not really going to tell me you're frightened of those !” 

“There are other things.” He was not altogether sorry to have 
his fears exposed to ridicule, but still he felt the need to defend himself. 
“Snakes. Rats.” 

“You won't find many of those around here.” 

“ But I have seen them.” 

“ And it’s those you're really afraid of ?” 

He shrugged awkwardly. He ought never to have raised the 
subject. 

“No,” he said. “It’s nothing as simple as that.” 

“Then what is it?” 

“It’s nothing,” Lomax said. “ Nothing I can give a name to.” 

“There,” the girl said, “I knew you were teasing. Kiss me.” 

She clasped her hands behind his neck to be kissed and he lifted her 
off the ground and swung her right round twice, feeling a sudden 
exhilaration. They laughed and fell against one another and kissed 
again, and it was as though the last few minutes had never existed. 
He sensed her relief that a door had not been opened on an irrational 
and unfamiliar world, and for his part he was almost ready to believe 
that he would never again find cause for panic in the everyday life 
around him, that light and shade would be to him simply what they 
were to other adult men and women. 

For twenty minutes or so they lay in the filtered sunlight and played 
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at making love. He brushed his cheek against hers and thought that 
not since childho&d had he felt such warmth and softness ; and when 
they picked themselves up and went on their way it was as though 
some of her youth and confidence had rubbed off on to him, leaving 
him miraculously free of meanness and fear. It was like having a 
heavy cold and being suddenly able to breathe without effort. He 
found himself taking faster and longer strides, his legs shedding a 
dozen years to become the age of the girl beside him and seeming 
to lead a life of their own, and the girl started to run to keep up with 
him and then he ran too, holding her at arm’s length, their fingers 
interlaced, exchanging messages of love and vitality. As they ran, 
she begged him to slow down, her sham cries echoing through the 
woods, but he pulled her along, panting and laughing. He felt, 
and disregarded, the beginning of a stitch. He was so full of life and 
happiness, he could have danced with her among these trees which 
had till now caused a shrinking of the heart. 

But he was not alone in shedding years. She had gone back 
further ; she wanted to play games—and when at last she tugged 
him to a halt she covered his eyes with her hands and commanded 
him to keep them closed. 

“For how long?” he asked, conscious that she was backing 
stealthily away from him. 

“Count twenty slowly,” she said. “Like this: one—two— 
three—starting from . . . Now!” 

He caught the soft, quick scuffle of her rubber shoes, a crack, a 
gasp and then nothing but the season singing and sighing and swaying 
all around him. The buzz of flies seemed to come from nowhere. 
Something touched his forehead and he flicked it away with his hand. 
Eleven—twelve—thirteen . . . he knew he was counting faster and 
blamed himself for cheating. He opened his eyes for three seconds 
and stared rigidly ahead of him, making no attempt to locate the 
girl, simply seeking assurance that he still had June and the English 
woods around him—not some terrible before and after life. He closed 
them again, recommenced the count at ten and atoned for his flouting 
of the rules by counting, if anything, more slowly than the girl had 
instructed. 

When he reached twenty he calmly surveyed the trees on either 
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side of the track. Finding no trace of her, he began to walk con- 
fidently in the direction in which he had heard her retreat. 

“ Virginia |” 

He called her name brightly and felt only the tiniest bat’s squeak 
of disquiet, like an echo from another life, as the syllables hung 
unanswered in the taut spring air. I’m over it, he thought; I’m 
through with fear. 

“ Virginia !” 

Dear God, he said to himself, treading lightly and serenely through 
the bracken, how good life is ! 

Entering fully, now, into the spirit of the thing and resisting the 
temptation to call her name again, he bent his trunk forward to cut 
off his height and picked his steps with care. Something moved in 
a thicket to his left and he halted, with curiosity and without panic, 
and identified a blackbird—all bald eyes and yellow legs. I’m not 
afraid, he told himself with an easy smile which tolerated all the 
thirty-odd nerve-strung years of his conscious life. It’s only a bird ; 
it’s pretty. It’s pretty and I'm pleasantly and entirely aware of its 
being nothing but a bird: the gates of hell aren’t going to swing 
open. A dragon-fly blazed past him, like an apparition from another 
world. But it’s from this world, he judged with amused finality, 
knowing for perhaps the first time in his life where he stood in rela- 
tion to a dragon-fly, alive to the fact that no situation existed between 
the two of them, unless he chose to admire the beast. None of it 
frightens me any more. None of it. None of it, he told himself 
a third time, ready to shout it aloud, as the pheasant, unforeseen and 
unidentified, exploded into movement three yards in front of him 
and to his right, its big wings—at first not known as wings—flapping 
so close to him that he wanted to scream, its legs clawing and flexing 
under the plump body like something out of an obscene dream, its 
cry like a high-pitched machine gun as it rocketed among the leaves. 

Lomax let out a cry and doubled up. There were two sharp physical 
sensations : the sensation of being struck a hard body punch and the 
sensation of standing at the centre of a gigantic earthquake. The 
earth shook—not his legs—so that it seemed to rise in waves all round 
him. The woods were thrown on their side ; for a second the blue 
of the sky stretched beyond and no longer above the trees, and Lomax 
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went down with a crash, clutching the dry grass for support, wanting 
to vomit. 


* * * * + 


That night, for the first—no, not the first ; the second—time in 
more than twenty years, Lomax allowed himself to be put to bed. 
He remembered a monstrously small, mindless head attached to a 
bloated body, something for which bird seemed far too harmless a 
name. And, prior to this impression and infinitely more terrifying, 
he remembered a movement which had not yet acquired shape, a 
sense of something rushing towards him, not out of a thicket a measur- 
able distance away but out of another dimension, another time, 
another existence—a sense which had sent him sprawling and cancelled 
out all human authority. 

In the earlier part of the evening, helped by the bottle of whisky 
they bought in the village pub, he tried to be sophisticated about 
what had happened. It struck him that when these panics seized 
him he was pitched into a strange, wild, inhuman world like that 
of the Douanier Rousseau ; and he tried to pass this thought on to 
the girl. 

“ Rousseau,” she said with a slight frown. “I read about him at 
school. Isn’t he something to do with getting back to nature?” 

He caught within himself a flicker of disappointment, even irrita- 
tion, but these he at once dismissed as unworthy sentiments. After 
all, you could teach them the right names and the right ideas, as he 
had taught them to the woman who a few weeks ago had filed her 
petition ; you couldn’t teach them the sweetness and charity this 
girl had shown him ever since his collapse in the wood—had shown 
him, for that matter, practically from the moment they had met. 

“ That was another Rousseau,” Lomax explained. “ Yours wrote. 
Mine painted.” He added: “ No one would ever want to get back 
to the Douanier’s kind of nature.” 

“I might,” Virginia said, with love in her eyes. “ You've picked 
yourself a real country girl, you know.” 

“Not even you.” 

“ Douanier,” she asked shyly, ““—does that come from douane ?” 

He nodded and saw her frown again in an effort to keep up with 
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him as he said: “ You don’t need to clear customs to get into that 
country.” 

Yet as the evening wore on and darkness fell he lost his tongue. 
He was no longer automatically afraid of the night as he had been 
right up to his late teens, but once something caused his imagination 
to run riot it was hard to control. As the lights went out in the 
other cottages and the hands of the clock moved round towards the 
time when she would have to leave him, he felt a thudding appre- 
hension. The fierce but welcome lamp which overhung the inn 
sign was peremptorily cut and Lomax found it impossible to digest 
even the featherweight omelette the girl had prepared forhim. Some- 
where in the woods behind the garden a screech owl was out for the 
kill. Lomax, abandoning all pretence of trying to finish the meal, 
took a heavy gulp at the whisky but it did nothing to ease his pre- 
sentiment of the terror which would set in once the girl had gone. 
Although he continued to stare down at the table or out of the win- 
dow, he knew she was watching him closely and he had the sickening 
feeling that her eyes were fastened on his Adam’s apple. He found 
difficulty in swallowing. 

“You're not afraid of the night too, are you?” she asked. 

“ No,” Lomax said. “ Yes.” The second word followed the first 
almost without a pause: it was a little late for dissimulation. “I 
suppose it’s all part of the same thing,” he went on. “I don’t seem 
to belong. I should stay among the bright lights. A flat upstairs, 
a flat below. An alarum bell, a TV set, parties, friends to telephone.” 
He grinned. “I can’t stand the pace here.” 

She smiled back at him and he wondered what doubts, if any, lay 
behind her quick, selfless efforts at reassurance. The bright, pretty 
features which gave him so much pleasure—the cheeks rather broader 
than girls’ cheeks generally came these days—amounted to what people 
called an open face. But then an open face was really a closed face : 
closed against fear; closed, probably, even against the nuances of 
doubt. Hers would be irresistible with the black hair spread on a 
pillow ; fetching, rather than devastating, when she was dressed for 
a dance—or a wedding. Perhaps it would never quite come into 
its own as it did when it was set between bowler and hunting stock, 
flushed, as the fields flew past, with the morning air of the familiar 
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and ever-accountable seasons. On Sundays it would lengthen with 
respect for the vicar, pucker with unmalicious mirth at the curate’s 
mistakes, sacred and profane, and accept with complaisance the Anglican 
articles of faith. No, he thought, she has no doubts: the shadows 
will never bother her. 

He rose from his chair, opened a drawer in the desk by the window 
and took out a revolver. 

“This helps a little,” he said. “It’s loaded. Sometimes I sleep 
with it under my pillow.” 

“ But would it be any use,” the girl asked, “ against the things 
you fear?” 

“None at all,” Lomax answered with a laugh which was right 
off pitch, “ unless the bang frightened them or I blew my brains out.” 
He was shocked by the degree of anxiety which showed in her face. 
“‘Te’s all right,” he felt obliged to add. “I’m not that crazy. In 
fact I'm not crazy at all; it’s just an inconvenience—something I 
couldn’t ever tell anyone about. Except,” he concluded with as 
much smoothness as he could muster, “ someone very special.” 

He showed his teeth in a smile which nauseated him—the bright- 
eyed smile, it struck him, of a flirtatious baby: once you hauled 
him onto your knee you probably got what you deserved. But it 
passed for charm, and this, as he was constantly having to relearn, 
was the way to behave if you wished to draw a stranger closer to you. 

“You can put the gun away,” Virginia said. “ You aren’t going 
to need it tonight.” 

* * * * * 


At three in the morning Lomax stared out of the window beyond 
the end of the bed and thought how peaceful life in the country 
was. The breath of the trees was serene, the screech owl seemed to 
have migrated—not just settled for the night or flown to another 
part of the wood—and a girl’s foot lay gently trapped between his 
legs. His pulse was steady and he luxuriously inhaled the calm of 
the night. It was good to have company again. How long, he 
wondered, would this one stay with him ? 
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Let me, like Horace two thousand years ago, 
Sleep in an isolated country place, 

But not too far from London, as he from Rome. 
He rose, that wise man with the mellow voice, 
From small beginnings to an honoured post 
Near to the Emperor, but unofficial, 

Given authority without bondage. 


I'll choose an English version of the house 
Maecenus built to show his gratitude 

For the poet’s song, and independent mind. 
It stood on Tivoli above the plain 
Looking Romeward. There amid his vines, 
His olive wind-break, and for sentinels, 
Cypresses murmuring colian music, 

Horace carved serene, marmoreal verse. 


Somewhere under a hill-top is the seat 
For the contemplative mood. At the summit 
We are the victims of the winds’ caress, 


Doomed to resist invisible fetters of air, 
As kings wear adulation, and heroes fame. 


But like that Roman villa, mine must sit 
On the southern slope. Thinkers need the sun 
To activate conclusions into deeds 
Or the authority of lasting phrases 
That fecundate the unborn generations, 
Gracing history with the flowers of song. 
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Further, I'll be content with an English valley, 
Our homely farmlands, lacking vine and olive. 
Each to his birthright and his native soil 

Is true of poets, if not of pioneers. 

What is to be creative, needs a taproot 

Deep and undisturbed. Otherwise, fashion 
Will blow, and temporary fame will scorch, 
Destroying work of shallow sustenance. 


I shall be content with oakwoods; fields 

Framed by hedgerow elms ; fallow land 

Quilted by the plough ; pastures with cattle 
Diminished by distance, so that they seem to move 
Hardly at all, while their low voicings float 

To punctuate the changelessness of things 

And make the empty scene more memorable. 


Thus in my setting, as the Roman in his, 
I'll recognise my own, unconsciously, 

Nor make a cult of it. And as that master 
Of verbal shapes, under the compulsion 

Of his serene and tolerant paganism, 

Lived to himself and therefore to mankind, 
Filling his granary with ripened words, 

So I, above the orchard I have planted, 
Would serve another troubled generation 
With smaller fruits, but fruits no less benign. 
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OM was a runaway slave. Barefooted he leapt from rock to 
rock, while his shadow flashed over the pools, darkening for an 
instant of time their small compact sea worlds. 

He was afraid, for deep in his mind he heard the raucous voices of 
his pursuers, the gruff baying of the tracker-dogs. They were gaining 
on him. Any moment now they would sweep round the Point, 
they would race towards him down the flat stretch of sand, the dogs 
would pull him down. Desperately he leapt up at a higher rock, 
jumped short, and dropped, clawing at a tuft of seaweed, into the 
little pool below. The water sprayed up at him splashing his face, 
cold to the skin. He shook his head, and stared about him his eyes 
opening wide. 

Cripes ! Was it that late? For the sun was falling swiftly behind 
the spire of the island church, spreading its banners flat over the 
horizon, streaming them eastward in great sweeps. A calm sea flung 
back the rosy light until sea and sky looked like the inside of some 
vast luminous bowl ; the tide was at its lowest ebb, and all round the 
bay the wet sand stretched in a glistening pinky crescent. 

And as the sun dropped out of sight somewhere behind the hills, 
so they as swiftly dropped out of Tom’s mind—the relentless pursuers 
of his imagination, the imaginary killer-dogs straining at imaginary 
leashes. He was no longer a runaway slave, he was only a small boy, 
startled by the setting sun into an awareness of time and an aching 
void somewhere about his middle. He was late again for his supper 
and he was hungry. 

With a salty hand he squeezed a tennis ball from a tattered pocket, 
and skipped from the rocks, and bouncing the ball as he ran headed 
homewards along the beach, ducking his head against the violent 
brilliance of the setting sun. He ran past the high stone wall of the 
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big house where his mother sometimes worked, and turned off the 
beach to the common that sprawled untidily for a mile or two until 
it became the local golf course. 

A figure came leaping towards Tom, a shrill voice called his name. 
It was his friend, lanky Willy, throwing his arms about as if they were 
windmill sails. Tom stood bouncing the ball and watching Willy’s 
approach. 

“Hi, Tom, where y’bin since school ?” 

Willy’s face was crimson with hurry, but Tom’s expression was 
calm, his glance veiled. He could never divulge to Willy that secret 
self he assumed along the Point where he was a runaway slave flecing 
his pursuers. Willy didn’t know about slaves, he didn’t know about 
things like Uncle Tom’s Cabin, the poor nit couldn’t even read his 
Primer. 

Tom said casually: “I bin along the rocks. Same as I allus do 
when tide’s out.” 

“* Aw, them silly bits 0’ rocks.” Willy’s voice exploded his con- 
tempt. “Y’should’a bin along our end, Tom. Y’haven’t half 
missed a sight.” 

““ What of, Will?” Tom tossed up the tennis ball and caught it 
firmly in his right hand. ‘‘ What's bin a-doing ?” 

“Plenty. That’s what.” Willy’s eyes looked as if they were 
standing out on his cheeks, he jigged from one foot to another. 
“Tell you this, Tom,” he spluttered. “‘ There’s a drownded sailor 
bin washed ashore.” 

“Coo!” Tom stared out awed over the beach. 

All colour seemed suddenly to have drained out of the world. 
Sea and sky that had made the luminous bowl of sunset were faded 
into the steely grey of twilight ; and far out on the grey-wet sands 
there lay a motionless shape. 

Tom’s heart turned a somersault in his chest. Out on the Point 
he'd played his secret game of running away from death ; but death 
wasn’t a game, it was real and horrible, it had caught up with a sailor 
and drowned him and left him on some strange beach, while above 
his head the seagulls circled in a flash of white wings and called in 
plaintive mewing. 

Willy’s sawing voice penetrated Tom’s first horror of death. Willy 
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was saying : “I see ‘un first, an’ I run an’ fetched constable down to 
"un. Sergeant too. Sergeant’s laid a sheet over ’un and sent for the 
amb’lance to fetch ’un away afore the tide rises.” 

Before the tide rises to cover the lonely shape on the wet sand 
and roll it away again, over and over back into the deep, dragging 
it down and down. .. . Tom shut his eyes tightly for a moment 
as if to shut out the image; he felt a little sick. 

Willy pawed at his arm. ‘“C’m on, Tom, let’s away down the 
beach and take a look at ’un.” 

“No,” Tom cried out, terrified, and Willy let out a hoot of 
laughter. 

“For why not? Constable an’ Sergeant’ll never see us, Tom, 
they’re away up the common watchin’ to pick up the amb’lance.”’ 
Willy’s lean hand closed round Tom’s wrist in a hard grip. “*‘ What's 
skeerin’ ye, man? An’t nothin’ to be skeered of in an old corpse.” 

““Who’s skeered?”” Tom shouted, suddenly hating Willy for 
looking into his mind. “If y’kin look at ’un reckon I kin.” 

““C’m on, then.” Willy let go his grip, Tom shoved the tennis 
ball into his pocket, and they raced down the beach towards the 
motionless shape. Their bare feet threw up spatters of wet sand, a 
cloud of seagulls rose into the air before them and swooped crying 
above their heads. 

Willy lifted a corner of the tarpaulin sheet. A battered pulpy 
face stared sightlessly at the sky. Tom opened his mouth in a bellow 
of terror and Willy, startled, dropped the sheet. He leaned forward 
and cuffed Tom’s ear. 

“* Skeert monkey,” he said contemptuously. “* Aw, c’m on, Tom, 
where’s the sense in actin’ like you was a sick cat? There’s a-plenty 
sailors and fishermen gets theirselves drownded.” 

Some boys torture animals. Willy tormented his friends, the ones 
smaller than himself. A malicious grin spread over his face, he said 
slyly: “‘ Y’pa were a fisherman. He were drownded.” 

At that Tom flung up his fists as if to strike Willy, his fury exploding 
from the very heart of terror. 

“Me pa weren’t drownded,” he shouted. ‘‘ He were not, then. 
He died easy in his bed.” 

And Willy laughed. And when Willy laughed with his eyes hard 
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and snapping like black coals you knew he wasn’t telling you wrong. 
Besides, Willy always knew everything, everything that didn’t come 
out of a book. Tom could never stand up against Willy’s potency. 

His voice came out small and humble. “ How would y’know, 
Willy, about me pa?” i 

“’Twas me Aunt Em said,” Willy replied largely. “‘ She were 
up to our house for her tea when I run in to tell ma about the drownded 
corpse. She say...” He paused, the dramatic showman. 

“What?” Tom urged him, shivering with the sickness in his 
stomach and the wind blowing cold through his wet shirt. “‘ What 
she say, Will?” 

Willy was staring into middle distance seeing his Aunt Em. Un- 
consciously his voice dropped into her whining drone. ‘* Oh, the 
pore soul,’ she say. ‘’Tis a terrible way to die. We an’t had a 
drownding in these parts since that Waley feller was took. "Member 
him, Madge ?’—‘I do that,’ says me ma. ‘ For there was his widder 
laying-in with her first and only, an’ she married no more than the 
nine months to that young Job Waley.’” 

“Me pa,” cried Tom, terrified. 

“* Sure it were y’pa,”” Willy said with brisk enjoyment. “* He were 
drownded offen his boat in a ragin’ storm, and he never washed up 
agin for dunno how long. Terrible drownded he were, worse’n 
this’un.”” He flicked at the tarpaulin with a bare foot. “‘ The fishes 
had ate at y’pa’s face.” 

““No. Oh, no,” screamed Tom, and smashed with tight fists into 
Willy’s face. 

“Damme, Tom,” roared Willy, clapping his hands to his face, 
but Tom was away screaming along the wet sands and scrambling 
up the stony slope of the beach and over the common, running 
demented against the whole weight of terror. Running into the 
black void of panic until suddenly, a hideous pain hit him in the 
pit of his stomach and pulled him up sharp. Gasping and heaving, 
with the cold sweat pouring off him, he leaned over and threw up 
his sickness . . . 


* * * * * 


The last light was falling away into the shadows, cottage windows 
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threw little squares of shining gold into the village street, a plane 
tree rustled and shivered its leaves. Tom flicked up the latch and 
slid into the kitchen. His mother had drawn down the hanging 
lamp and was standing in a pool of light, ironing. The hot comfort- 
able smell of the irons floated about the room. 

““You'm late, Tom? Where y’bin?” 

Tom mumbled, “ Along the shore.” 

“Tis late to be out, surely ?” 

“* Mebbe.”” 

Like some sick cat wanting the loneliness of the dark, Tom slunk 
to the foot of the stairs, but the sound of his mother’s voice, grey 
and flat, seemed to hit him in the small of the back. 

“Where y’goin’, Tom?” 

“To me bed.” 

“Without no supper? Stop down, boy, and take a bite.” 

“Don’t want none, ma.” 

His mother’s hands paused a moment, she seemed to be trying to 
look out at him from the pool of light, then she moved back to take 
a fresh iron from the stove. 

““'Y’was never the one to turn from food. What's ailin’ ye?” 

“ Nothin’, ma, nothin’.” 

Tom crept into his bed and pulled the thin blanket over his head. 
He wanted to shut out the terror, but he couldn’t, it whirled round in 
his head like some livid spluttering catherine-wheel. A dead battered 
face stared up at him from the wet sand. The sailor’s face. Pa’s 
face. No, not pa’s face, that was an unimaginable horror, the fishes 
had ate at pa’s face. With one malicious swipe Willy had smashed 
the calm comfortable image of his pa dying easy in his bed. 

Tom heard his mother come up the creaking stairs, she came to 
his bed and pulled the blanket off his head. 

“You’m not sick, Tom?” 

“NJo, ma. Not sick.” 

She stared at him over the lighted candle that threw shadows leap- 
ing up and down the wall. She turned away from the bed. 

“* Good night then, son.” 

“Night, ma.” 

His mother closed her bedroom door, and terror swept back at 
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Tom out of the darkness, gripping him in the panic of nightmare 
fever. Over and over again Willy’s malicious voice said into the 
darkness: ‘* Y’pa were drownded . . . drownded . . . the fishes had 
ate at his face . . . ate at his face...” And Willy laughed and Tom 
beat at him with his fists ; but there was no more Willy, and Tom was 
swinging away up and swinging away down the way he did on the 
swing-boats at the fair. Below him his mother’s voice was calling : 
“Tis the fever, Tom,” and her voice sweeping up at him in beating 
waves of sound wailed, “ the fever . . . the fever . . . the fever . . .” 

Then Tom dropped into the stifling darkness of a tunnel, and at the 
long end of it a bright light shone out and over a dead face, battered 
and eaten away, and Tom threw out his arms, screaming : “I'll not 
look at ’un. Don’t make me look at ’un.”” He heard the school bell 
begin to ring, clapping at him, * look at ’un, look at ‘un,’ clapping its 
tinny sound all round the walls of his room and out again. Sharply 
it summoned him, clang, clang, clang, and he thought he was clinging 
to it, but it flung him up into the sky and tossed him back again, 
clang, clang, clang, into the black depths of his nightmare world . . . 

When he woke later the village kids were screaming their way out 
of morning session, and he felt cool and empty, terror and revulsion burnt 
out of him into ashy weariness, and he stretched his legs out under 
the blanket and lay watching a patch of sunlight shift across the wall. 

Presently his mother came into the room and laid a rough hand 
against his forehead. 

“You’m better, Tom ?” 

Reckon so.” 

“You'm bin in a terrible fever the night through.” His mother’s 
tired eyes searched his face, her brows drawn together in a perplexed 
frown. “ Willy was by, a while since,” she said slowly. ‘‘ He were 
askin’ why you wasn’t up to the school.” 

“Ah.” Tom’s voice came out weak, disinterested. 

“Willy telled me there was a drownded sailor washed to the 
beach.”” The woman’s voice seemed to catch in her breath. ‘“‘ Did 
*un skeer ye into the fever, Tom? Did ’un?” 

Tom blurted out : “* Willy’s telling were worse. Willy telled me 
about me pa. Me pa were drownded. Y’never telled me, ma. I 
allus imaged ‘un as died easy in ’un’s bed.” 
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The grey woman that was Tom’s mother stared out through the 
window’s sunlit square. She said without emotion: ‘‘ Reckon ’tis 
natural for a man to die in his bed.” 

The tears stood on Tom’s cheeks. “‘ But me pa never die natural. 
Willy say he drownded terrible.” 

“ Ah, he did, boy, and ’tis a proper horror I bin livin’ with these 
ten years past. It’s turned me grey, Tom, an’ old an’ hard. But 
I'd not have the horror lay on ye, boy, the way it’s bin layin’ across 
me own heart.” 

“T’ll never image me pa no more,” Tom shrilled. ‘‘ Never no 
more. Not since Willy telled me.” 

His mother said with flat resentment : “‘ That Willy knows more’n 
is good for ’un. There’s things fly out that ’un’s mouth should never 
be telled. But hush up, Tom, and be easy. ’Tis best forgot.” 

She went out of the room, and Tom lay back on his pillow and 
the tears ran out from under his closed eyes. But his mother came 
back and pushed something into his hand. She said: “ Take a look 
at un, Tom. "Tis y’pa’s photey. I an’t never cared to take a peek 
at it since the day he was took, but go on, boy, take a look at ‘un, do.” 

Tom wiped the tears off his checks with his fist and looked down at 
the faded snapshot. It pictured a giant of a man in a fisherman’s 
jersey and great seaboots up to his thighs ; he was leaning with one 
shoulder pressed against a wall, and his hair was crisp and upspringing, 
his eyes slitted with laughter. 

Why,” said Tom in an awed voice, “*’tisalovely man, a proper man.” 

““Reckon so.” His mother bent her knees and dropped heavily 
upon the bed, Tom had never seen her do that before. Her slow 
mind tortured its shapeless thoughts into fumbling endeavour to lay 
the ghost of a child’s terror. 

“'Y’never knew y’pa, Tom,” she said greyly, “for he were dead 
afore y’was born. But he were good and brave. He were a sailor in 
the war an’ up to Russia with the convoys. Bitter cold it were 
and him like to be frozen to his death.” 

“*Oh, ma.” Tom lay listening, his eyes sombrely intent. He saw 
the ice, he heard its crackle, he felt its bitter cold. ‘‘’Twere hard 
on ‘un. 

“Ah. But y’pa were allus the one for the hard way. Afore the 
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war he went along with the whaling boats. I was a feckless bit of a 
girl then, but we was sweethearts for all I had to wait ten years to 
wed ’un.” 

Tom drew his knees up under the blanket and gripped them with 
his skinny arms. His eyes flew open in an excited stare, his voice 
came out shrill and bubbling, tumbling his words. 

“With the whaling boats, ma? All amongst them great whales ? 
Oh, ma, they goes thrashin’ about an’ spoutin’ up the water like 
they was fountins, an’ the men goes a-chasin’ of ’em in little bits of 
boats, an’ there’s times when a whale goes ‘ whoosh’ with ’un’s tail 
an’ the men is overset into the waves. "Tis the grandest thing.” 

His voice broke on a sigh of pure happiness. ‘“‘ Me pa were a 
proper man. I reckon that Willy an’t got a pa like mine.” 

His eyes were shining, he smoothed the snapshot with a careful hand. 

“* Ma, kin I have this image of me pa for keeps? So’s I kin mind 
"un for ever’n ever?” 

yours, boy.” 

“Thanks, ma,” said Tom. 

He grinned happily at her, and a flash of relief flickered in her 
eyes and was gone. For Tom was set. He'd got his pa fixed right in 
his mind for all time. He'd never carry in his heart as she did the un- 
forgettable horror of a drowned man and the grief he'd left behind him. 

The woman sighed and got off the bed. 

“Lay back a bit, Tom, whiles I hot ye a cup of broth. Y’look 
downright peeky.” 

““U’um,” said Tom absently. 

His mind was ranging away over the sea. From now on he was 
going whaling. No more runaway slaves for him, silly kid stuff 
that. Whaling was tough, a proper man’s job. Already the smell of 
blubber was in his nostrils, he was tossing in a little boat with great 
whales spouting all about him. In a high nasal voice he cried a long- 
drawn ‘ wh—ing,’ and in his mind he saw the harpoon flick out over 
the water and strike, the great whale turned over, its blood gushed out 
in a crimson stain. 

“Hurrah,” cried Tom. “‘I killed a whale. I’m a lovely man.” 
His eyes closed drowsily. ‘* A proper man,” he murmured. “ Jes’ 
like me pa,” and slid into a deep and dreamless sleep. 
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